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THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
RENEE HAYNES 


HE terms in which this essay is written, and the examples 
used to illustrate various points, are for the most part 

not specifically Catholic. One reason for this is a desire 
to present the problem in the idiom of the world with which 
Catholics want, or should want, to communicate, since they 
exist partly for its sake. 

It looks as though the most primitive forms of communication 
were non-conscious and non-voluntary. Investigators working 
on animal communications as they are found in such creatures as 
sticklebacks, and even in more highly developed beasts like 
ducks, believe the evidence warrants their assuming that both 
stimulus and response as shown, for instance in patterns of aggres- 
sion or mating behaviour, are almost automatic. Investigators 
conditioned by methods of modern scientific research are of 
course prone to believe in automatism, since it is a concept which 
makes their task of abstraction and generalization very much 
easier than would ideas of spontaneity and of feeling: and the 
outside observer may parte 29 that they are tempted to minimize 
the influence of factors they cannot measure and even sometimes 
to deny that they exist. It is incidentally fascinating to notice 
how, when they extend to human behaviour the methods and 
presuppositions of their earlier work, they seem to rationalize 
the belief that when man fell he fell away from the glorious 
liberty of the children of God into an animal automatism; an 
automatism which, since he is not wholly an animal, set him 
under the domination of the idea of mechanism and of the 
machines his brain created, from prayer-wheels to electronic 
brains and a concept of the State based on the image of a robot 
Leviathan. This domination is colloquially expressed with the 
greatest perfection in the phrase “You can’t put the clock back’. 
We, humanity, made the clock; if we were free, we could do 
anything we liked with it; but as it is, it rules us. 

This is however a digression. It remains true that animal 
communication at the stickleback level seems to go on without 


much formulated awareness of what is happening. And in con- 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 459 


nection with human communication sticklebacks are not red 
herrings. For humans may find some parallel to this non-conscious 
form of communication in the way in which telepathy and other 
forms of psi-activity seem to work. It is a process rarely con- 
trollable by the will. It operates from far below the level of the 
conscious mind. And though it is often finally clothed in 
imagery of some kind in accordance with the ideas and associa- 
tions of the percipient, it equally often simply takes the form of an 
irrational feeling, an urgent ‘hunch’. As an example of this at the 
trivial and reflex level, one may cite the common experience of 
looking at the back of a stranger’s head, in a crowd, or a park, or a 
library, while consciously concentrating on something quite 
different, such as writing this paper. After a little while the 
person looked at will usually, without quite knowing why he 
does it, begin to fidget a little; and finally he turns round, catches 
the gazer with a resentful expression, and disturbs his train of 
thought by the reflection that he has been staring most uncivilly. 

It seems probable that this very primitive form of communica- 
tion cannot deliberately be used in individual instances by the 
individual human will. It should not therefore be ignored. It can 
be released in connection with mob activity on the one hand, and 
collective prayer on the other. It can be observed at work in the 
impulse to shout, to riot, to loot that so suddenly, so universally 
shows itself in a crowd of individually reasonable persons; and it 
can be used in the Quaker committee, which after discussing a 
problem does not vote but sits in silent prayer until someone is 
moved to get up and suggest that ‘the sense of the meeting’ 
appears to lie in this direction or that, a suggestion almost 
invariably agreed. In this form of communication inheres also, 
in all probability, one of the reasons why the contemplative life 
is so vitally important not only to those called to lead it, but also 
to the rest of the world. That which they are they transmit, 
without knowing it. As a by-product of lives focused on the love, 
the knowledge and the introverted service of God, there is diffused 
into the collective unconscious mind a sense of the activity, the 
purpose, and the being to which they are dedicated. All that 
we do who use words to get across what we mean in connection 
with religion probably depends very much more than is com- 
monly realized upon what they are. This primitive form of 
communication is also likely to be alarmingly strong in our 
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separate selves; and in consequence, however much a human ma 
want to get ideas across, what he is in himself will be the basis of 
what he says or writes, however objective his reasoning may be, 
and however admirably adjusted is his style to his public. He may 
in fact produce a one-man Alexander’s Ragtime Band of brass 
and cymbals, and blow his own trumpet for good measure; but 
he will not communicate the knowledge of charity unless he has 
it, and to have it he must lay himself open to receive it. 

Although no writer or speaker or anyone else can communicate 
more than what he is, or is given, to say, he can very easily 
communicate a great deal less. This has always been true; and is 
particularly and poignantly true in this Century of the Common 
Man, which might better be called in the present context the 
Century of the Common Goop and the Encysted Expert; 
encysted not only in the discipline and vocabulary of his expertise, 
but also, too often, in an unexamined, hypertrophied growth of 
assumption and imagery. 

Of all such experts, the verbal expert of the logical positivist 
school seems to me perhaps the most remote from current living, 
as well as the most strongly dominated by the assumption that 
techniques appropriate to the exact sciences are equally valuable 
in quite different fields. To sterilize a word and to call the result 
‘meaning’ is certainly to render it easy to handle and to use; but it 
is a little as if a vet were to geld a bull calf and to call the resulting 
dull manageable ox—or the still duller and more manageable Oxo 
cube manufactured from it—the only genuine specimen, guaran- 
teed authentic, of taurus domesticus. 

Nevertheless, it is as well to indicate what one is and is not 
talking about. By communication I mean the transmission of 
living ideas, arguments, truth, from one mind to another or 
others. I exclude prestige-prose, advertising, and advertising’s 
sinister twin-brother, propaganda. (It is perhaps a pity that the 
Church still uses this word; which has been so corrupted from its 
pristine innocence by the activities of political parties, military 
departments and totalitarian states that it has become highly 
suspect, and arouses an instant defensiveness.) 

By prestige-prose I mean the verbal equivalent of a peacock’s 
display of its tail feathers, whose object, self-understood or not— 
_ it may be reiterated that students of animal communication doubt 
whether the displaying creature has much inkling as to what it is 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 461 
about—is to show how glorious, interesting, erudite, brilliant, 
beautiful or important that creature, or its group, may be. In 
humans, of course, the result of such a display is less often awed 
acquiescence than equally futile and time-wasting counter-dis- 

lay. 

< By propaganda I mean the intention to stimulate not living 
thought but automatically-conditioned reflexes; the attempt by 
every possible method to induce minds to clothe themselves in 
identical, mass-produced sets of exterior beliefs, protective, 
flexible and resilient as chromium-plated chain-mail, off which 
new ideas, discoveries and thoughts bounce painlessly away, 
leaving ‘ne’er a wrack behind’. It might ia fact be useful to suggest 
a distinction between the verbs to ‘propagand’ and to ‘propagate’ 
ideas. To ‘propagand’ with all its evil totalitarian associations 
should be used to label the dictatorial, power-motivated process 
just described, a process which can only succeed by killing the 
mind, and may ultimately bring about the death of the body; 
since if the mind becomes an obedient Zombie serving only the 
purposes of the enchanter who has armoured it, those who dis- 
agree with the precepts with which it has been indoctrinated may 
have to resort to war if no other argument can penetrate. To 
‘propagate’ ideas, sowing live thoughts to grow in living minds, 
is the true end of communication; and it is with the means to this 
end that writer and speaker must grapple in the present period of 
mutually distrustful, mutually exclusive, even mutually repellent 
Goop and Expert. The Goop of course feels that the Expert is a 
member of some sort of secret society, talking an esoteric jargon, 
patronizing k’::, and acting, if he acts at all, in an intolerable and 
auntlike way ‘all for his good’; and the Goop therefore tends to 
rationalize his own intellectual sloth as a proper resentful inde- 
pendence of the pretensions of superior persons. In England the 
phrase for this is ‘I am only a plain man but I know what I like’, 
or ‘I’ve got my rights’. In Germany before the war it became more 
dangerously ‘when I hear the word “culture” I take out my gun’. 

The Expert immerses himself in his subject, learns. its own 
specialized terminology, and in the pleasure of discussing things 
with other experts forgets the necessity of relating his Janguage 
within a language to a common —_ Defensively, he may 
maintain the ancient principle that the translator is necessarily a 
traitor; and as the best method of defence is attack he may then 
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fiercely condemn any who undertake the work of what the French 
call vulgarisation and try to convey to the general public the 
fruits of his research. He thus tends to rationalize intellectual 
pride as an overwhelming passion for truth. 

It is usually the Expert who enquires why it is necessary for the 
Goop, or the general public, to understand what he is at, and why 
he cannot be left alone to get on with his work without the bother 
of re-formulating his results in ‘a language understanded of the 
people’. The fundamental necessity is this. Man is a reasonable 
animal. He wants things to ‘make sense’. He cannot reach his full 
stature without exercising his reason; and he cannot exercise his 
reason unless he has accurate data on which to base his arguments 
and conclusions. His religious beliefs must for instance be weak- 
ened if he has no coherent picture of the universe, as at present 
known, to which to relate tease and if he is denied the facts he 
will come to believe that he is being deliberately hoodwinked 
and become rather less than human, either by abandoning all 
effort to understand and burrowing like a self-blinded mole 
into a purely emotional faith, or by abandoning his religious beliefs 
in the cause of what scems to be intellectual honesty, and building 
up a false picture from distorted piecemeal evidence. 

Here perhaps is the moment to pay tribute to two very different 
people, who have endeavoured to put newly discovered facts, 
newly synthesized knowledge, at the disposal of ordinary people. 
Neither is a Catholic, neither perhaps would even go so far as to 
call himself a Christian, neither is conditioned by that sort of 
clammy whispering false reverence which can corrode religious 
wonder as surely as prudery corrodes love; a false reverence 
fortunately commoner outside the Church than within it, but 
nevertheless to be seen and reckoned with even there. Both of these 
men however are convinced that truth is indivisible, to be sought, 
known, and made 

One is Gerald Heard, whose study in ordinary language of the 
origin, nature, history and development of the earth and its living 
creatures has released many readers from the assumption that the 
theist must discreetly avert his attention from oe subjects for 
fear of being ensnared into belief in inscrutable chance. This is a 
greater deliverance than may at first appear; for the attitude which 
may be summed up as ‘Don’t look now, dear, there’s something 


nasty in the woodshed’ is not compatible with the love of truth. 
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Mr Heard’s book is not a devotional study. It is indeed occasion- 
ally antagonistic towards what he believes the Church to be: 
which is not much like what it is. The book is nevertheless 
breathtaking in its quiet objective demonstration in familiar 
language, that the established facts all point to the great fact, that 
God is; want him or not, like it or not, feel it or not. 

The other writer is the American Dr Rhine who, brought up 
in a climate of thought in which a materialist philosophy, a 
materialist interpretation (or ignoring) of facts, were necessary 
to intellectual respectability, risked his reputation and the con- 
tempt of academic circles by the careful statistical study and 
evaluation of psi-phenomena. He is now, thirty years later, trying 
to integrate his findings in this field in a view of the universe in 
which the possible existence of God (from whom both psychical 
and physical activities derive, and in whom, through prayer, they 
may be seen to interact) is envisaged as the keystone of under- 
standing. 

Dr Rhine writes, however, the most appalling, slipshod 
jargon; certainly not, in his case, because he wishes to be private 
with his ihdcaion but simply because, as happens with many 
people trained to think mathematically, words mean little to him. 
His sentences drag along like old trodden dressing-gowns tripping 
up the reader; and like many other distinguished persons, he 
breaks, to the unspecialized general intelligence, from time to 
time into a rash of statistics and diagrams which obscuze his 
meaning rather than clarify it. That this is not an inevitable 
mode of procedure is shown by the fact that Bertrand Russell 
can write of equally difficult subjects in a style crisp, lucid and 
precise; as indeed can Aldous Huxley. 

In such connections as these, the critic has a vital, if tiresome 
and nagging, part to play. He must insist again and again on the 
importance of language and of style. It is, for the reasons given, 
obviously urgently necessary that writers should write not only 
for the intellectual circle in which they feel at home, but for the 
general educated world: and as writers are included not only 
professional novelists, poets, essayists, journalists, but all who put 
words on paper, philosophers, biologists, theologians, psycholo- 
gists, historians, slesdahi even technicians. This means of course 
that every specialist should submit to a dual discipline; first to 
that of his own school, and second to that of keeping himself 
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supple and sensitive to the common tongue in its contemporary 
usage. The amateur (to give the Goop a more dignified name), 
the lover of verse, art, thought, knowledge, must always be borne 
in mind. He has, moreover, a vital function to fulfil in seeing, as 
the specialist cannot always do, where different kinds of know- 
ledge link up with one another. In passing it may be worth while 
to note among all the contributory causes of the Reformation in 
England, and of the surprising acquiescence with which it was 
received (the Black Death, the Great Schism, the corruption and 
commercialization of spiritual life), the thing seldomest men- 
tioned, but perhaps most vividly operative, was the great gulf 
which had opened between Experts and Goops, identified in this 
instance with clerics and laity. The Expert did not make himself 
understood to the Goop either in his reasoning, or in the language 
of the liturgy, or in the documents of the Faith. It was for some 
hundreds of years, almost indeed down to our own time, the 
fashion. to mock at scholasticism; not so much because it was ‘out 
of date’ as because it was not communicated, because it had 
become an arcane thing not explained to the ordinary man, who 
resented it as bitterly as his modern counterpart (with less reason, 
since he can at any rate listen to them) resents the more esoteric 
items in the Third Programme. 

The writer will, of course, find himself in a state of con- 
siderable tension. It is necessary for him to express to himself, as 
perfectly as he may, the ideas and relationships and splendours of 
which he is aware, and of which he becomes more definitely 
conscious as he limits them within grammatical constructions, 
verbal rhythms, inteilectual sequences, definite imagery. Yet, 
unless he is to live in a solipsist world he must also express these 
things to his fellow men. They will not all be bothered to under- 
stand him, but he has to make himself comprehensible to those 
who are prepared to take the trouble. His temptation at present 
is to shut himself up not so much perhaps in an ivory tower as 
in an ivory common-room lined with looking-glass, and to be 
content with the understanding of its other members. There are 
all sorts of ivory common-rooms. Some are dedicated to literature, 
some to Marx, some to sociology, some to Jung, some to phil- 
osophy ci different schools, some to Freud, some to the study of 
statistical methodology; but all have one thing in common. 
They impose on their members, if these are not careful to spend 
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a good deal of time ‘in the light of common day’, a habit of mind 
which makes them seen impervious to outside influences, and 
incapable, in parti , of realizing two important things. One 
is, Sie i take for granted in the te of basic axioms, 
unquestioned, arbitrary, unexamined. The other is, how the 
non-specialist lives, thinks and speaks, and what he assumes. 

I have, at intervals over the past year, been to a series of 
lectures and discussions on imagery; and have heard with the 

eatest interest a number of specialists in various subjects put 
orward their theories as to the way in which images are formed 
in the human mind, their meaning to the individual and to the 
community, and their uses, dangers, and glories. It was a fascinat- 
ing and an alarming experience; alarming, because of all the 
speakers not more than a handful, say the four or five most distin- 
guished, saw their subject in a general context. The Freudian 
seemed to live in one kind df mental aquarium, in which almost 
every conceivable image represented some form of sexual wish or 
activity. The Jungian next door took for granted that the same 
images held quite different contents, but seemed to the outsider 
to be equally arbitrary, equally unquestioning, as to what those 
contents were. The expert in electronics seemed to take for 
granted that all human communications could be thought of in 
terms of stimulus and automatic response such as is familiar in the 
workings of the totalisator at race meetings. Challenged to relate 
these conceptions to the world at large, to prove their validity, 
to show them in some connection with a general view of the 
universe and of man, too many of the speakers, including a 
Cambridge philosopher, behaved rather as goldfish do if you tap 
the glassy sides of their aquarium: they opened their mouths, 
fled, so to speak, away to the middle of their respective tanks, and 
hung wavering there goggling a little as they regarded the inter- 
ruptor with a gentle, profound and aqueous contempt for him and 
for all that he stood for in the uncomprehending alien element 
of air. Of one another they had almost no cognizance. The glass 
walls were too thick; and, to drop these fishy metaphors, they 
> not meet one another, but came and spoke at weekly inter- 


Here again, even at the ordinary natural level, the critic set 
between the Common Man and the Expert has a heavy respon- 
sibility. Obviously the findings of those engaged in such researches 
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466 BLACKFRIARS 
must be of value. Equally obviously their value must be assessed 


in terms of ordinary experience, behaviour, and world view; and, 
in the Catholic case, of belief. It is for him to say so, without 
being frightened at the Experts’ learned and detailed knowledge, 
without feeling it necessary to engulf himself in any of their 
systems of presupposition. He may find it incumbent upon him 
to assume the jet-trimmed mantle of Rosa Dartle and to ask 
repeatedly for information and explanation; to say “Come off 
your perch’ in whatever elaborately civil terms he can muster; 
or even with Dr Johnson, as conieial by Berkeley, to bang a 
wooden structure made in a form universally recognised, and 
shout “This is a table!’ 

As a Catholic, he will probably find himself, whether in writing 
or speaking or broadcasting, or simply in the personal contacts 
which inevitably seem to follow the knowledge that one is a 
Catholic, involved in triple complications. The first is that the 
Church is the only entity really capable of connecting and inte- 
grating all these different kinds of knowledge into a system that 
makes sense, because it is focused on a central Fact, around which 
all factual discoveries fall into proportional and patterned inter- 
relationship, irradiated by significant truth. The second is that 
Catholics in contemporary England, the Church here and now, 
do not always see the importance of trying to achieve such an 
integration; an effort which would not only be good in itself 
(because it is always good to find out, and where this is possible, 
and as far as it is possible, to formulate, the truth) but which 
would also have good effects in showing revelation not as a thing 
apart from, and irrelevant to, all other departments of know- 
ledge, but as the entity in which they are fulfilled in meaning. 
The third is that even when Catholics do see the importance of 
making this effort, and achieve the approximate success that is 
all that is temporally possible, they are not always able to express 

That it is essential to know and to s e ordinary e 
of the educated non-expert has ee stressed; it Aen 

thaps be ieeialiak that writers and speakers now have to 

ecome and remain acutely conscious of the composition of their 
audience, since the differences of human intelligence create and 
maintain corresponding differences between the educated and the 
literate; for learning to read is not the same thing as learning to 
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understand. It is therefore necessary to make reasonably certain 
that remarks addressed to the educated shall not be taken up and 
misinterpreted by the simple literate. In this connection it may 
also be well to reiterate the urgent platitude that it is vital to 
know, when you use a word, whether it means the same thing 
to the reader as it does to you. Further, it matters enormously, 
whether you are Goop or Expert—and everyone is an expert at 
something and a goop at something else—to beware of verbal 
allergies, which are particularly common and virulent in England. 
Perhaps if I list a few of my own it will show what I mean. 
‘Grace’, in the plural as ‘graces’, brings me ovt in a spiritual 
nettle-rash; and ‘amiable’ as applied to our Lady, and ‘clients’ and 
‘patrons’ and ‘favours’, with all the flattery and corruption the 
words suggest, in connection with Saints; ‘mstalagit instead 
of significant, in philosophical writing; “be a sport’ as an ethical 
exhortation; and a whole host more. 

Apart from keeping an eye on the strict meaning of words, 
and apart from care to resist in oneself and to avoid provoking in 
others the irrational, unjust and very powerful allergic states just 
noticed, there is one other matter to be touched upon. It is the 

uestion of imagery as a means of communication, ‘getti 

dng across’. Much more is involved in this than the highbrow 
protest against ‘repository art’; though one may note in passing 
that its total lack of both art and realism may mean that the 
pantheon of film stars is a great deal more vivid in the imagina- 
tion of young town-dwellers than the communion of Saints. 
It may also be suggested that it might enable people to realize 
more easily that saints were living men and women, if only they 
were sometimes visualized in contemporary clothes rather than 
in conventionally holy draperies. 

This is however only one facet of the question of imagery. 
The basic fact is that to vast urban populations most of the rural 
images traditionally used to convey religious ideas have no root 
at all in every-day experience. (Jungians of course believe that they 
correspond with archetypes existent in the collective unconscious 
mind; but to relegate religious understanding, belief, com- 
munication solely to the regions of the unconscious would be a 
most dangerous decision, even if it were possible.) We have to 
face such facts as that the image, say, of the Shepherd of Israel 
can mean, at the rational and sensory levels, very little to people 
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who have never seen an ordinary shepherd. Even to those who 
have, and who are invited to regard themselves as sheep, the 
image does not convey its original sense, for the associations are 
different. English shepherds do not lead their sheep, as shepherds 
still do in Israel and other near Eastern countries; they do not play 
tunes to them, not even on the penny whistle, the nearest equiva- 
lent to the pan pipes; they do not know them separately by 
name. They drive them along in a muttering, bleating amorphous 
mass x holds up the traffic; surely not an analogy to be wel- 
comed. 

There are two possible remedies, which of course do not exclude 
one another. One, for those already disposed to think about the 
subject, is to show mutatis mutandis the familiar images can be 
shown to underlie contemporary experience. The other, for the 
more general, pecenaar ss public, is to use new images: the 
Englishman, for instance, might find it a good deal easier, if the 
valuable animal analogies are to be used, to envisage his relation- 
ship to God as that of a dog to his Owner; the football fan has an 
instant understanding of the connection between team and 
captain; the patient comprehends the link with the doctor. 

After formulating and considering all these complex difficulties 
it is of comfort to reiterate the happy motto of Westminster— 
Deus dat incrementum. 
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historical and political ideas testifies to a general Acton 

revival. His preoccupation with the safeguards of liberty 
in the modern State and with the problems of power has rightly 
been found to have a special relevance to our own times; more so 
than it had to the comparatively tranquil days of Acton’s own 
generation. But, as so often happens when people set out to dis- 
cover a prophet, he defies the seekers. Rare are those wise men 
who Son a star, expecting to find a king, and recognize at 
once what they really find. In Lord Acton’s case, too, there has 
been a good deal of shooting at crows and hitting of pigeons, 
and when the controversial dust stirred up by the Acton revivalists 
has settled, it may be discovered that his real greatness was 
not primarily that of the historian or political } at all, 
important and stimulating as his ideas are. It will be found that 
he was not a Liberal Catholic but a Catholic Liberal, which is a 
very different thing; that his political and historical ideas are 
not the expected panacea for our own ills, but need recasting in 
the contemporary moulds. But Abbot Gasquet’s judgment will 
then not have been invalidated; it was that Acton’s greatest 
claim to the attention of a later generation lies in his work as a 
Catholic journalist and editor, and in the part he played in the 
mid-nineteenth century, at a critical period in i history of 
English Catholics. 

Sir John Acton was twenty-three years old when in 1857 he 
began his journalistic activities on the Weekly Register. In the 
following year he became associated with The Rambler, which, 
in 1862, was continued under the new name of The Home and 
Foreign Review, and owing to ecclesiastical opposition, ceased 
publication in 1864. There followed two ree experiments 
with which Acton was closely connected, the fortnightly Chronicle, 
which lived from 1867 till 1868, and the quarterly North British 
Review which died in 1871, but these two periodicals were not 
strictly Catholic reviews, though largely written by Catholics. 
Acton’s activity as a Catholic journalist thus covered barely ten 
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years, but they were the most fruitful ones of his whole life. 

The young Acton had spent seven years in Munich, studying 
history and classics in the home of the ecclesiastical historian, 
Professor Doellinger, because as a Catholic he found the English 
Universities barred to him. He had also travelled widely in 
Europe, Russia and the United States. But his mind was formed 
in German ways, and at a time when historical studies were 

ing from the artistic Gibbonian era to the scientific era 
dominated by Ranke. Moreover, Acton’s family connections— 
the Dalbergs and Arco-Valleys in Southern Germany, the 
Minghettis in Cavour’s Italy, Lord Granville in England, had 
deepened his interests in the affairs of the day in Church and State. 
_ With such a cosmopolitan background his return from Munich 
to the quietness of the family seat at Aldenham was something 
of an anti-climax. 

Throughout Europe the Catholic revival was then certainly a 
cultural if not as yet a political factor. In England, however, it 
was mainly an ecclesiastical factor to which of course Newman’s 
conversion and the restoration of the Hierarchy in 1851 had 
given the impetus. The Second Spring in England needed much 
sunshine yet. 

One aspect of the influx of new converts into the Church was 
that some of the married members of the Oxford Movement, 
finding the Catholic priesthood barred to them, took up Catholic 
journalism as the next best thing. The Tablet was founded in 
1840 as a Liberal organ by Frederic Lucas, a convert from the 
Quakers but, as Mr DouglasWoodruff put it, ‘with little of their 
pacific qualities’.1 Henry Wilberforce conducted the Weekly 
Register. Frederic Capes founded The Rambler in 1848, and in 
1856 he was joined by another convert clergyman, Richard 
Simpson, a former vicar of Mitcham, who until his death in 
1874 was to be Acton’s closest friend and editorial colleague on 
The Rambler, The Home and Foreign Review, and The Chronicle. 
There was Thomas Wetherall, another convert clergyman; 
Newman himself editec: two numbers of The Rambler in 1859 to 
make up for the scandal caused in certain quarters when this 
journal described St Augustine as the Father of Jansenism. 

The convert element, that is, mostly the men from the Uni- 
versities, thus dominated the scene of early Catholic journalism 

1 Introduction to Essays on Church and State. (Hollis and Carter.) 
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in England, and their efforts to educate the English Catholic 
body and remedy its want of spirit after three centuries of ghetto 
existence must be placed against the background of the English 
Catholics in the mid-century. It was also of some significance 
that the Catholic press began its life in England either before, or 
simultaneously with, the new Hierarchy. That fact accounted and 
accounts for an element of freedom which the Catholic press in 
Catholic countries has rarely enjoyed, being so largely a product 
and organ of the Hierarchy. 

It was understandable that Cardinal Wiseman should accuse 
the converts of setting up a convert party against the old Catholics, 
and the conflict between them, arising from a mutual lack of 
understanding of each other’s standpoint, was as regrettable as it 
was unavoidable. Intellectually, the English scene was barren. 
‘Our old families’, Richard Simpson wrote in 1859, ‘our Catholic 
aristocracy, where they cultivate literature at all, have been so 
long accustomed to go to the general English literature that they 
never think of looking for distinctly Catholic books or periodicals, 
except as furniture for their oratories or chapels, and only extend 
a contemptuous patronage to the efforts of those who would get 
up a Catholic literature. We are consequently left to the patronage 
of the lower orders who are satisfied with a periodical literature 
of which almost every other religious body would have reason to 
be ashamed. Our novels are controversial or sentimental sermons 
decanted into trashy stories; our social science consists of the 
— of the intellectual and moral conditions of our 
religious antagonists.’ 

There is a sensitive description by Archbishop Mathew in 
Acton: The Formative Years of the stuffy world Acton encountered 
and disliked after his return from Munich. It is of the country 
house at Thorndon where Acton met Cardinal Wiseman again 
in 1861. “The atmosphere was that of a close preserve with the 
principals alike unaware either of their impending poverty 
or of their sometimes startling riches. Agricultural values in 
those decades before the great depression did well by the land- 
lord of the Old Religion who spent his life on his own acres. 
There was all the business of a coterie as these cousins met with their 
great trailing families of Welds, Vaughans and Cliffords. There 
the old phalanx stood, the red carpet laid for the Cardinal on the 
hallsteps at Talacre. The ladies ready in their crinolines, prepared 
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to curtsey to his Eminence. The conversation feathered round the 
en of Ince where William Blundell was still reported to drag 

is lame leg on the —wer passage. It was a little society in 
which romanticism channelled religion. The ladies would aver 
that the ghosts were souls in Purgatory demanding Masses, 
Upstairs the red lamp winked before the Spanish crucifix and its 
light just defined the new French work of devotion on the prie- 
dieu, the pages neatly marked with lace-fringed pictures. The air 
was laden with a warm secluded piety. In the gun-room the 
servants worked away.’ 

How natural for the converts to feel impatient with the intel- 
lectual and spiritual backwardness and complacency of their 
fellow-Catholics. But it was not after all their fault that they had 
been barred from the English Universities, and that the French 
Revolution had deprived them of the centres of higher education, 
like Douai, which during penal law times had been open to them 
on the Continent. The Catholics felt irritated for being lectured 
at by these newcomers, and resented that their loyalty to the 
Faith should be castigated by zealous neophytes. The vitupera- 
tions between them were remarkable. ‘Compared with other 
classes and religious bodies’, wrote The Rambler in 1849, ‘Catholics 
attack one another with a virulence, an uncharitableness, a reck- 
less imputation of motives, and an ungentlemanly coarseness of 
ae which can be paralleled in no other society professing 
to be guided by religious principles and to be restrained by the 
laws of common humanity.’ 

It was the old conflict between the Elder and the Prodigal 
Son, deepened by a feeling on the part of the former that the 
converted newcomers were unbalanced in their attachment to 
their common home and that they were advocating dangerous 
theological doctrines. In the year 1848 in which The Rambler 
was founded, Cardinal Wiseman, himself the founder, ten years 
earlier, of the Dublin Review, wrote this about the tasks of the 
laity: “The Church does indeed often want your zealous co-opera- 
tion, your social influence, your learning or ready pen, your ski 
nn your brilliant talents, your weighty name, your abundant 
means. But the direction, the rule belongs to us. We will call you 
forth when the Church of God wants your aid; we will always 

y see you working with us, but we cannot permit you to 


ead, where religious interests are concerned.’ The Cardinal was 
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not unsympathetic to the converts but he was not, with his own 
Spanish-Irish background, pleased with laymen freely voicing 
their opinions, and theological opinions at that, or criticizing the 
ecclesiastical Government. The Dublin Review expressed what 
he felt about these problems. In matters historical it was the 
custom to explain away or to deny what ‘blots’ there were in the 
past history of the Church. On the other side stood The Rambler 
in the eyes of which ‘whitewashing’ was the worst of sins. It 
derived about as much enjoyment from dragging the historical 
skeletons out of the Catholic cupboard, as Mr Graham Greene 
today in quite a different domain. Unpleasant facts had to be 
faced. The Rambler held that doing this was an essential condition 
for the growth of the Catholic mind. 

Newman who said that you could not have a sinless literature 
about a sinful world was sympathetic. He desired to see a culti- 
vated and educated laity able to defend their Faith. ‘In all times’, 
he wrote in 1851, ‘the laity have been the measure of Catholicism.’ 
During his own brief editorship of The Rambler in 1859 Newman 
aaa his views on the laity. In an editorial note on the Bishop’s 
attitude towards the Royal Commission then sitting on the Poor 
Law Schools, he said that if the laity were consulted as they lately 
had been consulted on the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
they should also be consulted in practical questions ‘before the 
bishops took any step which perhaps they could not recall’. 
In the following itil in July 1859, Newman published his 
essay ‘On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine’, which 
a censured in Rome and which caused him to resign the editor- 

p- 
Acton then took over as owner together with Richard Simpson 
and Capes, the founder of The Rambler. The Editors were 
Acton and Wetherall with Simpson, but owing to Acton’s 
frequent absences abroad and his duties as a member of Parlia- 
ment, Simpson was invariably left in sole charge of the actual 
running of The Rambler. Editorial conferences mostly took the 
form of letters exchanged between Sir John Acton and Richard 
Simpson. Simpson’s personality is of some importance for an 
understanding of the difficulties which The Rambler encountered, 
and for which he bore a share of the responsibility. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most able writers of the Oxford converts. 
His biography of Campion remains, as Mr Evelyn Waugh notes 
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in the introduction to his own life of Campion, the authoritative 
work on the saint. He was a Shakespearean scholar of note and 
as an essayist had modelled himself on the style of Lamb, but 
had more substance . His one weakness—and a fatal one it proved 
in the circumstances—was his great sense of robust fun and an in- 
ability to pay the respect and reverence due to persons in authority, 
especially ecclesiastical authority. In Simpson they invariably 
evoked the opposite trait. Newman criticized Simpson’s writings 
for a ‘provoking habit of peashooting at any dignitary who looked 
out the window as he passed along the road’. And Acton often 
had to restrain him. ‘It will be a great advantage’, he put it 
mildly in one letter to Simpson, ‘if like some of the quarterlies 
which keep a jester, like kings of old, we separate our wit from 
our wisdom and putting the former into a place by itself, avoid 
the danger of miling a connection in our serious articles. Your 
pen, as the French have it, déborde quelquefois, as you very well 
know. Why should there not be a special limbo for facetiae too 
good to be altogether omitted and yet unfit for appearance in the 
midst of graver things?’ Once Acton had to rebuke him for not 


ending an article ‘as the Pythagoreans ended the day, with a i 


hymn, but like a scorpion’s tail with a sting’. 
The charge continually brought against The Rambler by its 
critics was at it dabbled in theological speculation, but in those 


days of the declining —_ power, years before the dogma of 


Papal Infallibility establis 


ed a clearer division of what was and 


was not of the Faith, it was very difficult for any intelligent — 
Catholic to keep clear of theology. In self-defence Simpson wrote _ 


to Bishop Grant of Southwark on April 23rd, 1862: “Brought up 
as I was, I have no other resource but literature. And being a 
Catholic, I cannot help writing as a Catholic—in matters defined 
taking the one side defined: in doubtful matters choosing my 
side according to my convictions and trying to recommend my 
opinion to sion I am convinced in what I have written I have 
not gainsaid any definition of the Church, nor gone beyond the 
liberty of all Catholics in doubtful points. And I am convinced 
also, in spite of many blunders and follies, the general line I 


have taken is one that is supremely necessary for the cause of | 


truth.” The Rambler’s motto was: In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas, in omnibus caritas. Simpson’s charity was supreme. Next 
came the emphasis on liberty in doubtful mattters. 
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Acton’s contribution to this literary partnership was a comple- 
mentary one. Simpson, who was fourteen years his senior, had 
the drive, Acton indicated the direction. Simpson’s interests were 
literary, political, theological and metaphysical; Acton hada sound 
Rael training and a vast knowledge, and he was familiar 
with current affairs in Europe, being related to or knowing most of 
the chief actors in them. Simpson liked playing the part of the 
devil’s advocate; Acton’s was the voice of prudence. With an eye 
on the formidable opposition confronting them, Acton wrote to 
Simpson: ‘It will be a prodigious tactical error if we begin the 
attack, or if we go farther to 2 left. We may speak more openly, 
but we must not speak more onesidedly and partially. On the 
contrary our dodge is not to leave them any legitimate ground 
which they can occupy to our exclusion on the great questions of 
the day. It must not be said that we confine our view to one 
aspect of things or that we overlook important considerations in 
the eagerness to help a particular opinion to its rights’. (October 
1st, 1861.) Two days later he emphasized the same point: “We 
must trim our sails according to the new state of the weather, 
justifying our character before the world as the lay Catholic 
organ. 

That was what, a hundred years ago, The Rambler wanted to be: 
the lay Catholic organ. ‘My principle’, Acton wrote, ‘is peace 
among Catholics; for Protestants of good will a golden bridge; 
polemics to be directed chiefly against freethinkers.’ Acton’s aim 
was a platform for the instruction of his English fellow-Catholics 
and that indeed The Rambler became. He disliked the shallow 
apologetics of Faber, Morris, Ward and Dalgairns and their lack 
of scientific method and of original learning. Apologetics he 
detested. He wrote to Simpson (January 19th, 1859): “You want 
things to be brought to bear, to have an effect. 1 think our studies 
ought to be all but purposeless. They want to be pursued with 
ey like mathematics. This at least is my profession of 

He was interested in the political education of Catholics. There 
is, he said, a philosophy of politics to be derived from Catholicism 
on the one hand and from the principles of our British Constitu- 
tion on the other—a system as remote from the absolutism of one 
set of Continental Catholics as from the doctrinaire constitu- 
tionalism of another set. He recommended the reading of Burke 
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as a teacher for Catholics. He showed how in France and Ger- 
many schools of writers had arisen at that time who could deal 
with philosophical, historical and theological subjects in a scientific 


and impartial manner and were doing more to exonerate the | 
Church from the charges of her opponents than her zealous | 
defenders. And he was particularly concerned with the methods of | 
controversy. The true ultramontane, he wrote, and that was what | 
he himself wished to be, ‘is one who makes no parade of his | 
religion, who meets his adversaries on grounds which they | 
understand and acknowledge; who appeals to no extrinsic con- | 
siderations—benevolence or force, or interest, or artifice—in | 


order to establish his point; who discusses each topic on its 


intrinsic merit—answering the critic by a severer criticism, the _ 


metaphysician by closer reasoning, the historian by d 
learning, the politician by sounder politics and indifference itself 
by a purer impartiality.’ 

The Rambler and its successor, The Home and Foreign Review 
soon made their mark in England and abroad. At a time of 
flourishing quarterly reviews, when people had time to read 
articles of generally no less than thirty or forty pages, Mathew 


Arnold could say of them: = no organ of criticism in 


this country was there so much knowledge, so much play of 
mind’. Acton obtained the collaboration of the best European 
scholars. Doellinger and Constantin Frantz, the German Federalist 
and Bismarck’s opponent, wrote from Germany; the fascinating 
convert Baron d’Eckstein contributed from France among other 
articles an outstanding essay on Lamennais, which is of some 
interest for the political tone of these journals. They were liberal 
in the English sense of the word, and if sympathetic to the 
Continental Liberals, nevertheless extremely critical of their 
anti-clerical traditions and of their policies aimed at enlarging the 
functions of centralized Government. ‘If these Liberals have one 
thing in common’, Acton said, ‘it is their disregard for liberty.’ 
The Rambler and The Home and Foreign Review had as little time 
for Lamennais, the Father of Christian Democracy, as for the 
Catholic absolutists such as de Bonald, because both were basing 
their systems on a historical misconception, namely on the belief 
that the theocracies of antiquity and the Middle Ages were 
meant to be the permanent order of things, whereas they repre- 
sented in fact a & som of decline. 
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The contributions to these periodicals were animated by one 
aim: to reconcile Catholics with the modern world as it had 
emerged from the French Revolution. Simpson often made the 
important point that the prejudice against the Church among 
educated Englishmen was not so much a religious prejudice 

inst her ; en as an ethical and political prejudice. “They 
think that no Catholic can be truthful, honest or free, and if he 
tries to be so publicly, he is at once subject to persecution.’ The 
existence of The Rambler was to be an answer to this prejudice. 

It is difficult to imagine who the readers of these periodicals 
were, given the Catholic situation in the 1850s. Readers among the 
old families were no doubt few; converts and Anglican clergy- 
men composed the main group, and there were readers on the 
Continent and in the United States. Mr Gladstone was a sub- 
sctiber, as we know, and the beginning of his later friendship 
with Acton was the letter Gladstone wrote to the young editor 
praising his essay on “The Causes of the American Revolution’ 
in the May Rambler of 1861. The circulation of the reviews 
was naturally limited, from 500 to 3,000 copies, and the business 
side, as indeed the possibility of expansion, did not seem to have 
much interested either Acton or Simpson. Both had independent 
means and added out of their own funds to cover expenses and to 
pay contributors, a practice introduced by Acton who felt strongly 
on that subject. 

The most impressive section of The Rambler and The Home and 
Foreign Review were the unsigned book reviews. Reviewing was 
a very serious business in those days and handled by Acton in the 
thorough German fashion. In one issue of The Home and Foreign 
Review alone there were ninety-four notices of books, of which 
Acton had written thirty-four, each a competent criticism, 
showing familiarity with the relevant documents, with the latest 
authorities on the subject, and with modern methods of criticism. 
‘There are fifteen books on the er —— — 
scornfully, discussing a point of medieval scholarship, ‘but the 
author seems to have hase of only three.’ There -_ no other 
periodical in England to compete with the literary scholarship of 
The Rambler and its informed opinion on foreign publications 
and continental affairs. 

But impressive as all this was, the venture was bound to come 
toan end sconer or later. Newman constantly counselled prudence. 
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In one letter to Acton he enumerated four mistakes of which he 
thought the editors guilty: first, to have departed from the origi- 
nal concept of The Rambler as a purely literary magazine with the 
purpose of raising the tone of Catholic writing in England; second, 
to have taken up theology and treated it in magazine fashion; 
third, that this was done by laymen; and finally, that there had 
been attacks, often disguised, and mostly scathingly ironical, on 
ecclesiastical personalities. The young Acton resented Newman’s 
criticism, knowing that it came from the man who more than 
anyone else professed to be on his side but dared not say so 
publicly. But all were agreed that theology should be dropped, 
though this was difficult enough under de continuous artillery 
fire from the Dublin Review and The Tablet where theological 
arguments were used to strengthen the ‘ecclesiastical’ case, 
particularly to defend Manning’s extreme views on the temporal 
Power. The Rambler, which foresaw that the temporal power was 
passing away, and was anyhow only an atin historical 
accretion of the Church, caused grave misgivings in Rome and in 
ecclesiastical circles in England. Because of these misgivings the 
name Rambler had to be dropped, and the review reappeared 
with much the same programme and staff as the quarterly Home 
and Foreign Review in July 1862. After eight issues, in April 1864, 
the end came. It was a voluntary death and on that account per- 
haps all the more tragic. 

The immediate cause was the Apostolic Brief which Pope Pius 
IX addressed to the Archbishop of Munich on the subject of the 
Munich Congress of the previous September. This was a gathering 
of some hundred German Catholic professors and theologians, 
concerned as Acton put it ‘to infuse a new spirit into the Catholic 
body, and to create a new and authoritative centre of learning, 
which shall prevent hereafter the conflict between science and 
religion. It will enable the Catholic writers of Germany to 
vindicate the Church from the reproach that faith is inimical to 
freedom, that we are hampered in our investigations, that we 
acknowledge a power which may prevent the publicity of trath, 
or impose untruths on our belief.’ The pene Brief reminded 


the faithful of the submission due to the Index and ecclesiastical 
discipline, and it was understood by Acton and Doellinger as 
having an important bearing on the whole purpose of The Home 
and Foreign Review, though this periodical was not specially 
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mentioned. It seemed however to Acton that by censuring the 
principles for which it stood, Rome had indirectly censured his 
own review. ‘Catholic writers’, he said, ‘are not bound only by 
those decisions of the infallible Church which regard articles of 
faith; they must also submit to the theological decisions of the 
Roman Congregations and the opinions that are commonly 
received in the schools. And it is wrong, though not heretical, to 
ject these decisions or opinions.’ 

Acton judged it therefore both more respectful to the Holy 
See and loyal to the principles which he had defended in the 
Review, to interpret a words of the Pope as they were really 
meant rather than elude their consequences by subtle distinctions. 
One of these principles was the recognition of the infinite gulf 
which in dl separates what is of faith from what is not of 
faith; another, ie recognition of the practical difference which 
exists in ecclesiastical discipline between the acts of infallible 
authority and those which possess no higher sanction than that of 
canonical legality. He went on to say that it was the design of the 
Holy See not of course to deny the distinction between dogma 
and opinion but to reduce the practical recognition of it among 
Catholics to the smallest sceitle limits. 

He felt that it would be wrong for him to abandon principles 
that were sincerely held or to assail the authority that assails them. 
‘The principles have not ceased to be true, nor the authority to be 
legitimate because the two are in contradiction. To submit the 
intellect and conscience without examining the reasonableness and 
justice of this decree, or to reject the authority on the ground of 
its having been abused, would equally be a sin, on one side 
against morals, on the other against faith, The conscience cannot 
be relieved by casting on the administrators of ecclesiastical 
discipline the whole responsibility of preserving religious truth; 
nor can it be emancipated by a mt apostasy. For the Church 
is neither a despotism in which the convictions of the faithful 
possess no power of expressing themselves, nor is it an organized 
anarchy hee the judicial and administrative powers cannot 


command submission.’ 

The answer to the dilemma, as it seemed to Acton, was to 
‘sacrifice the existence of the Review to the defence of its prin- 
ciples, in order that I may combine the obedience which is due 
to legitimate ecclesiastical authority with an equally conscientious 
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maintenance of the rightful and necessary liberty of thought. 
A conjecture like the present does not perplex the conscience of a 
Catholic; for his obligation to refrain from wounding the peace 
of the Church is neither more nor less real than that oF professi 
nothing beside or against his convictions.’ And he concluded the 
last number of The Home and Foreign Review, ‘a partial and 
temporary embodiment’, as he described it, ‘of an imperishable 
idea’, with these moving words: “The principles it has upheld will 
not die with it, but wiil find their destined advocates and triumph 
in their appointed time. From the beginning of the Church it has 
been a law of her nature, that the truths which eventually proved 
themselves the legitimate products of her doctrine, have had to 
make their slow way upwards through a phalanx of hostile habits 
and traditions, and to be rescued, not only from open enemies, 
but also from friendly hands that were not worthy to defend 
them.’ 

Those words have not lost their force in the hundred years 
that have passed since, and we might ask ourselves what are 
the lessons to be learned from that pioneering experiment of 
Catholic journalism. Much has changed in the Church since 
Acton ceased to be an editor. For one, the tone of controve 
among Catholics and indeed also with those outside the Church 
has changed. There has been a general growth of conformism 
since the dogma of Papal Infallibility was proclaimed in 1870. But 
this dogma removed from the field of theological and political 
speculation what throughout the nineteenth century and the 
attacks on the Temporal Power had been the central problem of 
Catholic discussion. How different the history of Europe might 
have been had that clarifying dogma been proclaimed fifty years 
earlier, thus releasing the Catholic intellectual energies and 
interests to cope with the burning problems of the times which 
the French and Industrial payee dee had posed. As it was, 
Catholics were late in adjusting themselves to that new world. 
They had found the true bearings of the Rock of St Peter, but the 
ashe national and democratic state meanwhile had to find its 
bearings without the Catholics. Rerum Novarum was the first papal 
recognition of the social question decades after the publication of 
Marx’s Das Kapital, and democracy, too, was finally deemed 
acceptable only by Pope Leo XIII when the modern world had 
already been accustomed to deal with both problems without the 
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Church. The same is true today of the Catholic acceptance of 
Christian Democracy, which has become generally respectable 
while fifty, or indeed thirty years ago, such an acceptance of 
Christian Democracy, say in Italy, might have prevented the rise 
to power of Fascism. But the Catholic world was not very 
favourably disposed to Don Sturzo in those days. 

These considerations bring me to my final point, which is 
the importance of public opinion inside the Church and the 
impossibility of separating that public opinion from the mass 
of the faithful, the laity. The present Holy Father has repeatedly 
recognized its significance. St Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(4, 14) said: “We are no longer to be children, no longer to be 
like storm-tossed sailors, driven before the wind of each new 
doctrine that human subtlety, human skill in fabricating lies, may 
propound. We are to follow the truth, in a spirit of charity, and 
so grow up in everything into a due proportion with Christ, 
who is our head.’ This sense of Christian maturity was used by 
Pope Pius XI for the development of the principle of subsidiary 
functions, meaning that the individual should not be deprived by 
the larger group of what he can do himself and unaided. This 
cesiohe. so it seems to me, applies in a special sense to the 
function of public opinion in the Church, and it was vindicated 
by the work of the Catholic reviews in Acton’s times; it was again 
vindicated recently, when a leading article in The Tablet discussed 
a decision of the Holy Office relating to Catholic participation in 
the Council of Christians and Jews. If public opinion in the 
Church, this leading article argued, is considered necessary as the 
present Holy Father’s repeated utterances show that it is, then the 
faithful ought not merely be expected to submit to a decision 
without reasons stated, but ought to be fully informed why this 
decision was thought necessary. 

To develop a sense of Christian maturity is in a special way the 
task of a Catholic review, and of the layman. And he has an 
excellent case provided by the authority of the Gospel. Three 
simple lay people—-and women at that—were thought worthy of 
being given the first news of our Lord’s Resurrection. They had 
no rank or position in the Church; indeed, one of them, Mary 
Magdalen, hardly could be said to belong to the best Jerusalem 
society. But the Holy Spirit makes use of the strangest media. 
And not merely did the Angel tell the news first to three women, 
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he commissioned them also to inform the Apostles. “So they came 
out and ran away from the tomb’ and told the Apostles. “But to 
their minds the story seemed madness and they could not believe 
it’, St Luke writes. Only Peter rose up and ran to the tomb, and 
when he found confirmation of the women’s story, he was 
‘full of surmise over what had befallen’. 

Here then you have the noblest justification for the layman’s 
place in the public opinion of the Church. The three women at 
the tomb, concerned as they were with ‘news’, may well be 
considered the first journalists. Their ‘scoop’ was a tomb, sealed 
and guarded, and yet empty. It was understandable that serious 
and dignified men like the apostles should find, to say the least, the 
story incredible, or at any rate the kind of story you might expect 
to hear from women. But they were not to be put off so easily, 
and finally Peter and John were persuaded to see for themselves, 
and to register, as it were officially, the miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion. We might conclude from this that the function of public 
opinion in the Church is not only a matter of ‘giving a lead’, of 
receiving the necessary instructions and marching orders from 
hints tee that it has its own independent and rightful place 
everywhere and at all times. The three women acted on their own 
initiative. They were impelled and called only by their love for 
our Lord. And they happened to be on the spot. 
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of two traditions upon one of the most far-reaching and 
divisive of all doctrinal developments, the cultus of our Lady 
and the Saints; the tradition of historic Christendom in East and 
West, and the tradition of the Churches of the Reformation. 
The development of Mariology, which is of course a part of 
Christology, from the virginal conception and the divine Mother- 
hood, clearly grounded in the New Testament, to our Lady’s 
perpetual virginity, her Immaculate Conception and her corporal 
Assumption, together with the universal mediation of her merits 
and intercession, is viewed by the Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches upon precisely similar principles; the later develop- 
ments being regarded as implicit in New Testament doctrine. 
It is true of course that since the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception was by Pius IX, Orthodox theologians 
have unanimously denied what they formerly treated as an open 
question. Dr E. L. Mascall has remarked on the suspicion of the 
West that the real objection is not so much to the dogma itself 
as to the mode of its —— He goes on to suggest the 
need for a deeper investigation by the Orthodox of the nature and 
transmission of original sin, with a view to clearing away mis- 
—e concerning its bearing upon the doctrine as 
Jl 

This universal tradition of the cultus of our Lady, a wholly 
developed doctrine, found in the Scriptures in seminal form 
1 The “The Dogmatic Theology of the Mother of God’, by E. L. Mascall. 


I: this final article we shall examine and contrast the verdict 
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that before 1854 there were in fact a number of prominent Eastern Orthodox theolo- 
gians who defended the Immaculate Conception. It should not be forgotten that in the 
Western Church also, during the Middle Ages, the doctrine was contested by many 
' theologians, including St Thomas Aquinas. The divine Motherhood (theotokos) and 
the perpetual Virginity (aeiparthenos) have both been the subject of ecumenical decisions 
by General Councils of the Church. The Assumption, though universally believed in the 
East, has never been formally defined. But then, as has already been noted, there has 
been no general Council of the East for eleven hundred years. 
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only, was rejected at the Reformation in deference to the insights 
of the Reformers, who claimed not only to set right abuses, but, 
on the strength of those insights, and in opposition to the auth- 
ority of the Church’s Tradition, to decide what were abuses, and 
what were not. Even the Church of England, though it retained 
our Lady and many of the Saints in its Kalendar of feast days, 
abolished from its public formularies both prayers for the dead 
and prayers for the Saints. It will be to the central Anglican 
position then, as expounded in Professor Turner’s Bampton 
Lectures, y a which we have already drawn to a considerable 
extent in illustration of Anglican principles, that we shall turn 
to see how the setting aside of the historic tradition of Christen- 
dom can be justified.2 In the conclusions which he draws in his 
closing lecture Professor Turner challenges the doctrine of a 
closely knit unity between Scripture and Tradition, such as 
Cardinal Newman’s famous Essay on Development maintains. 
He warns those who press most strongly for the full results of 
the process of development, and raise the charge of arrested 
development against those who cannot accept its whole content 
as true, that they themselves must recognize and guard against 
the opposite danger of accretion, the accumulation of elements 
in greater or less degree extrinsic to the original data, in the 
interests of a fuller or more rounded system. A Catholic theologian 
would find himself in general agreement with this warning, 
granted the eliminatiot. of the question-begging phrase ‘in the 
interests of a fuller or more rounded system’, and that he and 
Professor Turner were not deeply at variance about the meanin 
of ‘extrinsic to the original data’. He would also add that this 
office of recognizing and guarding against the danger of accretion 
to the deposit of Faith is precisely ie work of the schola theologorum, 
and that their disputes and controversies down the ages are proof 
that they have been and are by no means neglectful of their duty. 
Professor Turner holds that there is need for the application 
of some further principle, other than the mere fact o mene 
ment, to guarantee the theological truth of its results, especi ri 
in regard to doctrines which cannot commend themselves, wi 
the cogency of the Trinitarian dogma, as valid reflections of 


2 The Pattern of Christian Truth. A study of the relations of Orthodoxy and Heresy in the 
. Early Church. The Bampton Lectures for 1954, by H. E. W. Turner. (A. R. Mowbray, 
1954.) 
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the biblical data. The criteria he suggests for this purpose are 
the principle of coherence, the logical aindin of the 
Christian Faith into a systematic whole, and the principle of 
correspondence with the biblical facts themselves. A Catholic 
theologian would reply that the schola theologorum of the Catholic 
Church necessarily applies both these criteria to all doctrinal 
developments inclusiveh , but that logical coherence is not always 
enough. A coherence perceived by divinely guided intuitive 
insight is sometimes necessary. On this ground he would question 
whether a truth implicit in, but not logically deducible from, the 
biblical data is necessarily a less valid reflection of those data than 
one perceived by logical inference. 

Having laid fH his criteria Professor: Turner applies them 
specifically to the deveiopment of Catholic Mariology to which 
Newman applied his theory in a favourable sense. His first objec- 
tion is that there is no historical evidence for the dogma of the 
Assumption, and he adds that for the closely knit theory of the 
relation between Scripture and Tradition the explicit presence of a 
doctrine in one or “a vere at one date rather fe another, 
is a matter of purely secon concern. Others starting from 
different premises cannot however be so easily satisfied. The 
premises he himself starts from are evidently that our belief in the 
truths of our Faith and the events involved in them rests directly 
upon historical evidence, the evidence of the gospels. This 
premise however is quite inadmissible in traditional Catholic 
theology, whether it be the theology of the Patristic age or of the 
Scholastics. Our belief depends upon the conviction that God 
speaks to us through his Church, and that we believe what he 
says because it is God who speaks. Scientific history can and does 
support that conviction in different degrees, but the conviction 
rests upon it only indirectly. If scientific history were able to 
prove conclusively that an event involving a revealed truth 
never happened, only then would our faith in God’s word to 
us through his Church be destroyed. The evidence in the New 
Testament for the Resurrection and the Virgin birth is hardly 
historically sufficient, but since we believe that the Apostolic 
preaching, which tells us of them, is God’s Word to us in his 
Church, we are satisfied that what faith tells us is at least com- 
patible with the historical evidence, such as it is, and in no 
way contradicts it. There are truths of Faith then that have some 
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ee of historical evidence to corroborate them; others have 
little or none and others again are of such a nature that they lie 
altogether beyond the range of historical verification. To this 
latter class belong our belief in infant baptism and baptism by 
heretics as consonant with revealed truth, in the inspiration of the 
individual books of the New Testament, in the efficacy of praying 
to the Saints and in the perpetual Virginity, Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Assumption of our Lady. 

Professor Turner holds that the coherence claimed for the 
doctrine of the Assumption with that of the Incarnation is a false 
coherence because the devotional pressure behind the definition 
is monophysite in tendency. In proof of this he quotes Mr 
Graham Greene: 

‘The definition of the Assumption proclaims again the doctrine 

of our Resurrection, the eternal destiny of each human being. 

It is the history of Mary which maintains the doctrine in its 

clarity. The Resurrection of Christ can be regarded as the 

Resurrection of a God, the Resurrection of Mary foreshadows 

the Resurrection of each one of us.’3 
These words, doubtless rather clumsily untheological, are cer- 
tainly patient of a monophysite sense. They can however, and 
I think should, be more benignly interpreted. Mr Greene is 
pointing out that the Assumption is an underlining of the meaning 
of our Lord’s Resurrection for us. Thinking of him as God the 
Redeemer, we may forget that it is through his risen Humanity 
that we are redeemed. But our Lady’s Assumption proclaims 
again what our Lord’s Resurrection basically assures us of, and 
reminds us that she is the first human being redeemed by her Son, 
and in her we can recognize our own redemption and resurrec- 
tion. Another Catholic layman, Professor A. H. Armstrong, a 
vigorous inopportunist at the time of the definition, puts the 
same point better: 

“The definition of the dogma of the Assumption does now 

seem to me to be a providential reminder to our generation of 

what the revealed truth about our nature and destiny, and that 

of the material universe, really is. For the dogma presents to us 

the only human person who has ever lived a fully normal 

human life and attained the proper end of man, the Virgin 

kept free from all original and actual sin, and taken up body 
3 Life, November 1950. 
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and soul into the glory of heaven; and in the taking up of her 
body we can see an anticipation of what is to happen to the 
whole material creation. And this normal state and proper end 
of man is shown us as something which we can neither know 
about or attain to except by supernatural means.’4 
Professor Turner passes from this not very securely founded 
modern evidence of a connection between the cultus of our Lady 
and a monophysite tendency in the Christology of the Catholic 
devotional atmosphere to note that the beginnings of this cultus 
coincide with the reaction in the Church against Arianism, which 
resulted in a strong and widespread devotional urge, especially 
in the East, to exalt the divinity of Christ at the expense of his 
humanity. The bias resulting from this was a persistent feature 
of the thought of a whole Christological tradition. Supernature 
like nature abhors a vacuum and devotion to our Lady and the 
Saints, as Karl Adam has pointed out at some length,5 came in to 
fill the yawning gap left by the diminished sense of the reality 
and function of Christ’s humanity in the work of redemption. 
Profess. r Turner does not, however, advert to the fact, as Karl 
Adam does, that it was Rome and the West which gave way very 
little to this monophysite temptation and continued in her liturgy, 
unlike the Orthodox East, to - emphasis on our approach to the 
Father through the Sacred Humanity, per Christum Dominum 
nostram. The monophysite tendency, however, seems to be 
recurrent in human nature, owing to the difficulty of keeping 
a due balance of comprehension in the understanding of the 
mystery of God made man. It is to be found in Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, as well as in certain lines of spirituality within the 
Catholic Church.6 

To conclude from a fifth-century monophysite tendency, as 
Professor Turner does, that the coherence of Catholic Mariology 
in th: doctrine of the Incarnation is unsound because rooted in 
an ill-balanced emphasis, and that it fails in consequence to pass 
the test of legitimate development, is to mistake a very small 
area of a historical situation Ee the whole of it. The small area 
is surely quite inadequate to account for the origin of the develop- 
ment of the doctrine as a whole, within the historic tradition of 


Downside Review, “Theology and the Liberal Arts’, Spring 1955; pages 134-135. 
Christ Our Brother. London 1931; pages 38-76. 
vide Le Christ, Marie et Eglise. Yves M.-J. Congar, 0.P. Paris 1951. Part Il. 
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East and West, though it may at times and places have given it 
an added impetus. For the true source of this cultus, we must go 
back to the days of persecution, in the second and third centuries, 
and see it as an implication of a fuller development of the conce 
tion of the Church as Christ’s Mystical Body. In the first decades 
of the Church’s life the new converts had their eyes firmly fixed 
upon the Lord’s return; the present kingdom and that which was 
to come seemed to them scarcely separable in thought. It was not 
till the Parousia began to seem less imminent that the Christian 
consciousness turned to occupy itself with thoughts of those who 
had gone before them with the sign of faith, and what their 
relationship was with those still struggling in the world. The 
beginnings of this change of attitude cannot be fully traced. 
The catacombs, and other primitive Christian monuments, 
however, bear witness that very early indeed the merits and 
prayers of the martyrs and confessors of the Faith were invoked. 
It is here that the beginnings of the realization of the place and 
work of the Church triumphant are to be looked for; the great 
army of intercessors who could assist by their merits and prayers 
those still engaged in their warfare below. 
From the beginning it was ever present to the consciousness 
of the Church that intercession was its life principle. 
‘It was in prayer that the Church was founded. For ten days all 
the Apostles “persevered with one mindin prayer and supplication 
with the women, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, and with his 
brethren”. Then again at Pentecost “they were all with one 
mind in one place’, and the converts they made are said to 
have “persevered in prayer”. And when, after a while, St Peter 
was seized and put in prison with a view to his being put to 
death, “prayer was made without ceasing” by the Church of 
God for him; and when the Angel released him, he took 
refuge in a house, “where many were gathered together in 
prayer”.’7 
As the mind of the Church became more explicitly aware of 
the existence of the Church Triumphant, it was natural that the 
faithful should come to rely more and more upon the accumulating 
power of prayer transferred thither progressively into the very 
presence of God and his Christ. And so, again in Cardinal 
Newman’s words: 
7 Cardinal Newman in Difficulties of Anglicans, Vol. I, page 69. London 1892. 
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‘Intercession thus being a first principle of the Church’s life, 
next it is certain again, that the vital force of that intercession 
as an availing power is (according to the will of God) sanctity.’8 
Very early in the Church’s history the faithful began to think 
of our Lady, the Mother of God, as the second Eve, who by her 
faithfulness and purity herself became the Mother of the faith- 
ful, reversing the evil brought about by the first Eve, the Mother 
of all living. This doctrine is found, within the second century, 
fully established and stated in almost identical terms by Irenaeus, 
Justin Martyr and Tertullian. These Fathers represent the Christian 
gospel, as it was then received, in Asia Minor and Gaul, in Pales- 
tine and in Rome and Africa. This is how Cardinal Newman 
summarizes their teaching: 
‘They unanimously declare that she was not a mere instrument 
in the Incarnation, such as David or Judah may be considered; 
they declare she co-operated in our salvation not merely by the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon her body, but by specific holy 
acts, the effect of the Holy Ghost within her soul; that as Eve 
forfeited privileges by sin, so Mary earned privileges by the 
fruits of grace; that as Eve was disobedient and unbelieving, so 
Mary was obedient and believing; that as Eve was a cause of 
ruin to all, Mary was a cause of salvation to all; that as Eve 
made room for Adam’s fall, so Mary made room for our Lord’s 
reparation of it; and thus whereas the free gift was not as the 
offence, but much greater, it follows that as Eve co-operated in 
effecting a great evil, Mary co-operated in effecting a much 
greater good.’9 
If the Church thought thus of our Lady, so universally, within the 
lifetime of those who had known, if not St John himself, at least 
those whom St John had taught, we may well conclude that this 
doctrine was explicitly Apostolic. It seems likely too that further 
development oft its implications did not take place until Nicaea, 
Ephesus and Chalcedon had done their work in formulating the 
Church’s mind in regard to the hypostatic union. The definition 
of theotokos at Ephesus was certainly a signal for the renewal of a 
process which, under the divine guidance promised by our Lord 
to his Church, has led to the fully developed Mariology of the 
historic tradition of Christendom. The roots of that development 
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lie in the doctrine of the Divine Motherhood of the second Eve 
and all that it implies, itself the principal safeguard of the reality 
of the Sacred Humanity of the second Adam. As Eve, to be the 
Mother of all living, was created in grace, and lost that grace by 
sin, so Mary, in virtue of her Son’s redeeming power, was 
preserved from the penalty of sin and conceived in grace, that she 
might be the Mother of the redeemed. As Eve by loss of grace 
became subject to death and corruption, so Mary, because of the 
grace of her sinlessness, dying like her Son, like him was not to 
see corruption, being taken up body and soul to heaven, there, 
at the head of the company of the blessed, to carry out, until the 
consummation of all things, the intercessory office of her divine 
Maternity. This doctrine vindicates therefore the coherence of 
Catholic Mariology with the Incarnation and its full purpose in 
the divine plan, since our Lady’s co-operation in bringing it about 
is the basis of her present co-operation in the whole work of 
a tion being wrought by her Son in his Mystical Body the 
urch. 

The second principle by which all doctrinal developments must 
be checked, according to Professor Turner (and with the principle 
itself we have made it clear that ‘we are far from disagreeing), is 
correspondence with the biblical data. But the kind of corres- 
pontenes must be carefully defined. If the fact of the Assumption, 
or instance, as an integral part of our Lady’s place in the economy 
of Redemption is pas cna extrinsic to the biblical data, it 
should be so only because it is not contained among them as a 
recorded fact of history. It is intrinsic to them as an inference 
drawn, together with many other inferences, from a whole set 
of facts, actions, events, prophecies and visions, recorded in 
Scripture, and realized as types of God’s actions in the future. 
Such inferences are drawn, not by logical or metaphysical 
necessity, but by a sense in the mind of the Church, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, which perceives in the light of all those varied data, 
comprising his dealings with the old and the new Israel, how God 
acts and has acted. Professor Turner seems to be asking here for a 
correspondence with biblical data of a very narrow factual kind, 
which would rule out any deeper understanding of the Scriptures 
as mediating revelation to us in a single pattern, gradually and, as 
it were, organically disclosing itself through history. The field 
of authentic biblical typology in this regard, even though it has 
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been, and still is, perhaps, made to produce more than can be 
legitimately drawn from it, can hardly be dismissed as ‘a few 
metaphorical expressions which might & explained in this sense 
but which can be better interpreted without it’.10 

In subjecting Catholic Mariology to the test of correspondence 
with the biblical data Professor Turner confines himself, how- 
ever, to the Gospel incidents in which our Lady figures during the 
public life of our Lord. By his treatment of these incidents, 
therefore, his position must be judged. He says of them that our 
Lord appears, in three out of the four of them, very definitel 
to dissociate his Mother from himself in all matters concerned wi 
his Incarnate mission to the world, and that this provides an 
important biblical principle against which all Mariological 
developments must be checked. For his more detailed establish- 
ment by exegesis of this principle we have to look elsewhere than 
in the Bampton Lectures, and we find it in his sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, which had the recent definition 
of the Assumption for its subject.11 It can hardly be said that the 
exegesis in this sermon is impressive; its attempt, in fact, to show 
these incidents as evidence of a complete dissociation between 
Christ and his Mother in the work of redemption comes near to 
making nonsense of the sayings they contain. 

In commenting on the marriage feast of Cana in Galilee 
Professor Turner gives our Lord’s reply to his Mother in its 
harshest English form (the A.V. and R.V.), and evades the 
necessity, which every commentator must surely see to be indis- 

ble, of explaining this reply in terms of the statement ‘My 

our is not yet come’. Nor does he even mention, let alone 
account for, the astonishing fact that the implicit request was 
gtanted and that our Lady knew from the reply that it would be. 
Admittedly the interpretation of this incident has always proved 
a problem to commentators in every age, but the problem is 
hardly solved by ignoring two of the most important elements in 
it. An exegesis that at least takes account of all the problematic 
elements, and makes sense of the puzzling dialogue, can be 
embodied perhaps in the following paraphrase: ‘It is no business 
of ours now because my hour, the hour of my Passion, is not yet 


10 Turner, The Pattern of Christian Truth, page 490. 
11 Theology, 19th February, 1951. ‘The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary’, pages 
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come. When that hour has come, then it will be our business; 
your business to bring before me the needs of my people, and 
my business to grant your unspoken request. Nevertheless even 
now I will do as you ask. .. .’ 
This interpretation accounts for the element of dissociation that 
our Lord’s reply undoubtedly contains, and, at the same time, 
takes us straight to that other incident, also recorded by St John, 
which Professor Turner dismisses as Christ’s one kind word to 
his Mother. The word spoken from the Cross, “Woman, behold 
thy Son. . . behold thy Mother’, viewed in the light of Cana can 
be seen as the inauguration, after the temporary separation of the 
public ministry, of a new relationship between Mother and Son. 
Faithful at the foot of the Cross, Mary becomes the Mother of 
all the faithful, personified in the disciple whom Jesus loved.!2 
Again, Professor Turner’s reading of the answers to the woman 
in the crowd (Luke xi, 27, 28), and to those who gave Christ a 
message from his Mother and his brethren (Mark iii, 31), is open 
to the charge of making nonsense of other equally inspired New 
Testament passages.13 If the woman’s adoring ejaculation, 
‘Blessed is the womb that bore thee . . .’ is set aside by our Lord 
with the words: “Yea, blessed rather are they who hear the word 
of God and keep it’, what becomes of the greeting of St Elizabeth, 
‘Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of th 
womb’, and of our Lady’s own words in the Magnificat, ‘ 
generations shall call me blessed’.? Altogether, surely, it is more 
consonant with sound exegesis to say, with the liturgical tradition 
of East and West alike, that here our Lord is pointing to a reason 
more fundamental still for her blessedness, her sinlessness. 
It would seem then that to make coherence with the general 
ttern of Christian doctrine, and correspondence with the 
iblical data, as judged by human reason, the ultimate determin- 
ants of truth or falsehood in doctrinal development, serviceable 
though they may be as preliminary checks, is likely to overstrain 
the faculty of reason, by bringing our final and vitally important 
judgments under the uncertain sway of our own presuppositions. 


12 For the substance of this suggested interpretation I am indebted to Professor G. 

Temple’s very interesting comment on this incident. ‘Conversation Piece at Cana’, 

Dominican Studies, Volume VII, 1954. 

13 Incidentally Professor Turner at this point makes what seems an unwarranted and ten- 
dentious identification of the ‘friends’ in Mark iii, 21, who said ‘He is beside himself’, 

and his Mother and his brethrer. in Mark iii, 31, who were without, seeking him. 
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It has been possible, as we have seen, to reject in this way not only 
the historic tradition of Christendom, in favour of Reformation 
insights, but also not inconsiderable parts of that heritage which 
the Church of England has itself retained in the classical theology 
of the Caroline divines. It seems relevant here to put the question 
whether it is likely that Christ our Lord, who is in his Church, 
and the Holy Spirit, who, according to his promise, guides it into 
all truth, would have left it with an authority so fallible in the 
preservation of that truth as to allow it, in such a vital matter, 
and to such a wide extent and at so very early a stage in its 
history, to choose the road to error. Anglicans themselves, when 
they accept the guidance of the historic tradition, have not seldom 
reached in this matter, as in others, conclusions of scholarshi 
concerning the biblical data identical with those of the Catholic 
Church. This is an additional confirmation for Catholics in their 
belief that the only safe ultimate criterion of the truth or falsehood 
of doctrinal development is the living voice of the Church. 


CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
XI. “THe CoMMUNION OF SAINTS’ 


IAN HIstop, 0.P. 


HE worship of the Christian community culminates in 
the sacrifice of the Mass. At Mass, a priest, assimilated by 
his ordination to the High Priesthood of Christ, offers, 
in the name of Christ, a true sacrifice to God. This act of sacrifice 
is identified with our Lord’s sacrifice on Calvary for though the 
manner in which the victim is offered is different, the victim is the 
same. The body given and the blood shed is made present through 
the signs of the bread and the wine. More than 4 Christ who 
died then and once and for all released the bonds of sin, is now, 
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under the appearance of bread and wine, really present, so that 
his body wl his blood become the heavenly food of the Chris- 
tian community. This is the sacred passover meal at which the 
lamb is sacrificed that the people may be delivered. The lamb 
of God who offered himself, who gave himself upon the Cross 
as a pure and holy victim, offers himself again, by the miniscry 
of priests, in an act of adoration, love and generosity. 

The Mass is the memorial of that sacrifice that makes all other 
sacrifice acceptable, of the sacrifice through which the world is 
overcome. It is the union of the people of God with their risen 
Lord; hence it is the sign of victory. The life of the Church which 
is constituted by the victory of Christ, is one in which we share 
in the gifts won for us by Christ. The grace, that flows from 
him, ious the Church coisiante God ‘until we all meet into the 

unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect mzn, unto the measure of the fulness of Christ’ (Ephesians 
4, 13). Made in the image of God, the Christian by the power 
of the Resurrection is built into that perfect building that is the 
Temple of God, founded on Christ, or to change the metaphor, 
is incorporated into the Body of Christ, becomes one of the 
members of that “one new man’ of which Christ is the head. 
This is just another way of saying that in Christ the Christian 
stands in a new relationship to God—the new covenant of love. 
Christ himself, his charity al love, is the new covenant and man 
belongs to the new in so far as he belongs to Christ, i in as much 
as he loves like Christ. The new commandment ‘to love one 
another, as I have loved you’ was given at the Last Supper and 
in a sense explains it. The Last Supper, the breaking of bread, the 
Mass is the point at which man, s in Christ’s action, is in 
Christ united to God. This is, then, a banquet of love, a sign of 
God’s love that is creative of divine love in the souls of men. 

The bread and the wine are not simply the first fruits which man 
offers to God the Creator in thanksgiving, nor do they merely 

y man’s offering of his whole being to God. They have been 
wala blessed and given by Christ so that they are sacred signs 
of the unseen working of the power of God. At the gathering 
together of the people, at the meal, God acts, so that this meal 
is communion-union with God. It is by this that the Church lives, 
it is this that gathers her together and makes her one; it is this, 
with agent, a that makes the Christian community. The Church 
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js one in Christ, she lives by Christ—of her living unity with 
her Head the Mass is the supreme sign. This is a unity of love, as 
is of a bride with a bridegroom. (Cf. Ephesians 5.) 

The Mass, because it is a sharing in the offering of Christ, is the 
greatest act of love and worship man can give to God—it is the 
Eucharist, the 1 py ing. At Mass the whole Christian com- 
munity gives itfelf to God that it may be transformed in Christ 
and walk in newness of life. It proclaims God as King and 
Redeemer, it asserts that the Christian lives by Christ alone. 

In the early {Phurch the first part of the Mass was called the 
synaxis, or the gathering. In this, which was modelled on the 
worship of the synagogue, the community came together for 
prayer, to listen to the Word of God and to hear the instruction 
of the Bishop. After this came the Eucharist proper. First the 
offertory, then the great prayer of blessing and er ere that 
is introduced by the preface, culminates in the words of institu- 
tion and ends at the ‘Amen’ before the “Our Father’. 

It is of more than passing interest that this Eucharistic Prayer 
came very early to include commemorations of the living and the 
dead. In the Roman rite, that for the living was finally put at the 
paening of the prayer and that of the dead at the end of the 
prayer after the Consecration. 

First (in primis) the Church offers the sacrifice that God ma 
pour forth fis grace upon the whole Church, for we ask rice | 
Christ that the Holy Catholic Church be given peace under her 
appointed rulers. Then the names of those to be specially men- 
tioned are remembered with all those who offer up to God this 
sacrifice of praise. This prayer is offered in union with the Court 
of Heaven—the Church triumphant. Therefore we remember the 
saints, or those who, in Christ, have won the victory, and whose 
memory we venerate. They, by whose merits and prayers we are 
supported, are one with us in Christ. 

Christ is the Head of the human race as its restorer, as the 
second Adam; Christ as the first-born of all creation is the highest 
in dignity of all beings. As Redeemer and as source of grace he is 
the Head of the Church. This does not mean that he is Head only 
of those who on earth are united to him by faith and charity. 
It means that he is Head, for ever, of all those who, through him 
are united to God. Thus he is the Head of the Church Triumphant 
as well as of the Church Militant. In him we on earth are united 
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by a living bond of charity to the saints, so that they are of the 
same as us. 


The Church on earth—the poor, the meek, the clean of heart, 
the peace-makers, the persecuted, the mourners, those that 
hunger and thirst for justice, the merciful—this is the Church of 
those called to be saints. They are a holy people, because they 
are separated from the world by the call of God; they are sanctified 
in Christ Jesus. It is true that they are not separated by self- 
conscious rightness, but by obedience and loyalty to God. In all 
else they are not separated, for their charity reaches out to all men 
and their longing makes them servants. 

All who belong to Christ belong to the communion of saints— 
have communion with Mary the mother of God, the blessed 
apostles and martyrs and all the saints, with all those who havi 
made up in their persons the suffering of Christ, share, choonagh 
union with him, in his redemptive work. They are those who 
have led a full life in the Body of Christ, by whom the temple 
has been built up and who now stand before the living God in 
adoration and wonder. 

It is not only these who make up the communion of saints, 
not only those who in this life are journeying toward sanctity 
and those who have achieved it in heaven. To these are joined 
the Church Suffering. “Be mindful, also, O Lord, of thy servants 
and handmaids who have gone before us’; for these the Church 
asks for solace, light and peace. Those who have died in faith, 
but who still must be purified from sin, who in longing wait for 
God. These too have Christ for their Head, these too are called 
to be saints, will be saints when they have been cleansed. 

Lastly we pray for ourselves also, sinners, thy servants. Weak, 
mean, bor? arrogant, we can yet hope in Christ that we shall 
have, by God’s mercy, some fellowship with the saints. ‘Into their 
company, we beseech thee, admit us.’ 

The communion, the fellowship of the saints, is Christ ruling 
in the souls of those he has redeemed. __ 
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PorTucuEsE ArT 800-1800; at the Royal Academy. The art of 
Portugal depends from a series of imported styles taken from 
the various lands where the Portuguese traded; especially Flanders 
and the Orient. As a nation they were :.markably susceptible 
to external influences, but lacked the power to create original images. 
For this reason the visitor to the exhibition can hope for few stimulating 
aesthetic surprises or important revelations. Nevertheless the applied 
arts reveal pleasing and distinctive features where the diverse foreign 
influences were most readily integrated with the indigenous vision. 
These sections are admirably arranged, and the whole show is assembled 
with imagination and taste. Unfortunately tasteful display cannot 
disguise the imaginative poverty of the fine arts. There is also a helpful 
series of architectural pera 4 hs showing the exuberance of the 
Baroque, and the solid intractable Romanesque building and carving. 
The latter is simple and the treatment of capitals and tympanons ten 
to a static effect. 

One of the most sensitive and original sculptors was Master Pero. 
While his work lacks either the expressionist vigour of German 
Gothic, or the power to communicate the spiritual enigma of man 
which characterizes the French School of the period, his conceptions 
are entirely personal and imbued with a gentle optimism. His restrained 
forms, unemphatic rhythms, and modest sense of scale are in conformity 
with his general unconcern for the deeper implications of sacred art. 
Undoubtedly the most profoundly moving sculpture is the early 
fourteenth-century* Christ on the Cross’ from Coimbra. 

Many of the paintings are influenced by the sixteenth-century 
Flemish Mannerists. However, one earlier artist, Nuno Goncalves, 
attained to a European eminence and surmounted the prevailing 
provincialism. His debt to Flemish painters is undeniable, and it is Hugo 
van der Goes and his followers like Justus of Ghent who leap to mind, 
although chronologically (Gongalves was active c. 1450-1467) Rogier 
van der Weyden is the more probable source of inspiration. But he was 
abie to assimilate their message and evolve an idiom which was 
original in conception and presentation. The metallic fleshtones, 
silvery greys, mauves and olive greens, reveal in the nude St Vincent an 
artist A rare colouristic gifts. These are more daringly exploited in the 
large “Veneration of St Vincent’, where these muted harmories are 
enlivened by the vivid hues of court apparel and the juxtaposition of 
olive and sea-green in the panel of the fishermen. The grouping has a 
naive directness but gains in psychological intensity and thematic 
continuity. All who care for painting should visit the Academy to see 
his work. Maria SHIRLEY 
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REVIEWS 


SuRPRISED BY Joy. By C. S. Lewis. (Geoffrey Bles; 15s.) 

This is an admirable book for which Christians should be grateful. 
Dr Lewis gives an account of his progress through atheism to the 
the Christianity which he had abandoned in early youth. His preface 
warns the reader that ‘the story is, I fear, suffocatingly subjective’. 
But here his self-criticism is wide of the point. So far from suffocating, 
it stimulates, intrigues and often moves. The diary of his gradual 
conversion has been guided by a remarkable sense of proportion and 
detachment. 

Even those contemporaries who find the subject distasteful should be 
surprised by the power of memory which these pages disclose, and 
particularly by the brilliant light which they throw upon the splen- 
dours and miseries of childhood. They must also acknowledge the 
blend of sense and sensibility which confines this autobiography to 
the scenes and thoughts which are relevant to its special purpose, and 
its refreshing absence of self-pity. Nobody has written more candidly 
or with more balanced humanity about the enclosed squalor of 
his public school life. 

The opening chapter tells the story of three occasions in childhood 


when the author was 4 by joy— 


*,. ., which is here a technical term and must be sharply distinguished 
both from Happiness and from Pleasure. Joy (in my sense) has 
indeed one characteristic, and one only, in common with them; the 
fact that anyone who has experienced it will want it again. Apart 
from that, and considered only in its quality, it might almost equally 
well be called a particular kind of unhappiness or grief. But then it is 

a kind we want.’ 

The chapters that follow are in some sense the narrative of an 
attempt to identify the channel of this experience and to trace it back 
to its source. But they are much more than that. At the end Dr Lewis 
concludes that Joy was no more than a pointer and observes that the 
subject has lost ‘nearly all interest’ since he became a Christian. This is a 
fair instance of the candour which informs the story: yet Dr Lewis 
contrives, with apparent ease, to steer a course which keeps him clear 
of the arch and the embarrassing. Nor does he presume to invent an 
explanation where none has offered itself. Of the final, decisive 
moments he writes— 

‘I was driven to Whipsnade one sunny morning. When we set out 

I did not believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and when we 

reached the zoo I did. Yet I had not exactly spent the journey in 

thought. Nor in great emotion. “Emotional” is perhaps the last word 
we can apply to some of the most important events. It was more like 
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when a man, after long sleep, still lying motionless in bed, becomes 
aware that he is now awake.’ 

It is the terseness of this account which gives it such force. It comes 
within a page of the end of a book which deserves many readers, not 
least for ie virile good sense of such passages as this— 

‘What I like about experience is dees it is such an honest thing. 

You may take any number of wrong turnings; but keep your eyes 

open and you will not be allowed go very far before the warning 

signs appear. You may have deceived yourself, but experience is not 
trying to deceive you. The universe rings true wherever you fairly 
test it.’ 

Davip LLoyp JAMES 


Witiam Weston. Translated by Philip Caraman, s.j. (Longmans; 
18s. 

ths Ae by the great and deserved success of his translation of 
Fr John Gerard’s Autobiography, Fr Caraman has now produced this 
companion volume. Superficially there is much in common between 
them. Both were written abroad and in Latin by Jesuits of long 
experience of the English mission; both were written at the behest of 
superiors and without thought of publication; both are eminently 
honest and spontaneous. They cover almost the same period, for 
Weston was in England 1584-1603, and Gerard 1588-1606. Also both 
these works had already appeared in English, though in translations 
that left much to be rf: | But there the similarity ends. Gerard’s 
book is one of breathless thrills that put it in the first rank of adventure 
stories. Fr Weston, on the other hand, has no such epic to tell. It was 
not his lot to meet with hairbreadth escapes round every corner. All 
but two of his nineteen years in England were spent in prison. Nor 
had he Gerard’s tense and terse narrative style, nor his sense of humour 
and love of sport. His narrative is often interrupted by other people’s 
stories, some of which are without point, and most of them of the 
‘marvellous’ type that seem to have edified our ancestors. Not all 
Fr Caraman’s great skill as a translator can give this book the tempo 
and the zest of the earlier one. Not that the book lacks interest or 
importance. It is a valuable and authoritative source for the tragic years 
1586-88, and has by far the fairest and fullest account of the daily life 
of Wisbech prison. Also the final story of Edmund Nevil’s three escapes 
frcm the Tower is in the best Gerard manner. But for all that the truth 
remains that Weston was a mystic who wins our admiration by his 
obvious piety and exceptional suffering rather than by his gifts as a 
writer. 

Once again Fr Caraman has illuminated the text with copious notes. 
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Although he disclaims any bree 4 these notes are the outcome of 


extensive reading, and they include many welcome citations from 
unpublished sources. There are some points, however, that seem to 
need a fuller explanation than is given. It is hardly adequate to dismiss 
Fr Weston’s energumens as cases of hysteria. That does not explain his 
own credulity. Nor do I believe he was in this respect typical of his 

e. I can no more imagine Gerard casting out devils Weston 
Me ing cards. These exorcisms appealed only to a very small group 
and lasted only a couple of years. For the most part the Elizabethan 
priests seem to have been quite hard-headed about supernatural 
manifestations of any kind. 

It is surely rather naive to recommend (page 198) Fr Parsons’ Briefe 
Apologie as ‘the only accurate account of the troubles at Wisbech’. 
Not only was Parsons an ardent partisan, but he was never within a 
thousand miles of Wisbech and depended on others for his information. 
To claim that he is ‘more reliable both in fact and judgment’ 
supposes an independent source for verifying his facts: but for some of 
the more colourful libels (e.g. that Fr Bluet got so drunk that he fell 
into the Thames) Fr Parsons is our sole pk a The sad truth is 
that in this controversy both sides attacked the morals rather than the 
tenets of their adversaries. Parsons was more dextrous and had more 
ammunition, but he did not rise above the controversial standards of 
the period. 

In Chapter 19, Fr Weston gives a story told him by a fellow prisoner 
who was an Oxford man and a minister there at the time of the 
incident (1580). Fr Caraman suggests Thomas Bramstone, but this 
seems impossible. Bramstone was a novice at Westminster under 
Queen Mary, went to St John’s, Oxford, 1562, waited on Feckenham 
(his old abbot) in the Tower 1566-72, and then was ten years school- 
master with that great recusant Sir Thomas Tresham, till his departure 
from Douai. There is no period when he lapsed from the faith, much 
less became a minister. The only prisoner at Wisbech who fits the 
facts is Christopher Bagshaw, Weston’s béte noire. The only other 
prisoner who was at Oxford in 1580 was William Wiggs, but there is 
no evidence that he was ever a minister. 

In an appendix is reprinted the moving story of the Wisbech boy 
including the misreading of his name. It is time justice was done to this 
young hero, at least to the extent of giving him his rightful identity. 
His name was not Dowlton but Colton. Robert Colton (he later changed 
his name to Thomas) was the son of Robert Colton, a joiner of 
Wisbech. A year before the account here printed he had set out for 
Valladolid via Dublin, with nine other boys under a tutor, but they 
were captured at Chester, sent to London on foot ‘for the sparing of 
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charges’, and imprisoned in Bridewell. (H.M.C. 8th Report. Append. 
pt. I, page 376.) Three months later Fr Garnet reports hee they were 
still there and ‘hardly used’. This makes Colton’s subsequent brave 
all the more conspicuous, for he knew what to expect in Bridewell. 

There are a few other inaccuracies in the notes. The date of Fr 
Metham’s burial at Wisbech, for instance, should be 1 April, 1592 
(page 177). These may seem pedantic criticisms of a book that is 
addressed to the average reader, ™ the general standard is so high that 
it may be worth attending to them in a future edition. 


GopFrEY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Tue At-Present Gop: A Srupy in St Aucusting. By Stanislaus J. 
Grabowski. (Herder; 34s.) 

Due no doubt ultimately to the influence of our dogmatic manuals, 
the omnipresence of God has become for us a rather unexciting doctrine. 
Nor would this seem to be a recent development, since in the Summa 
of St Thomas only one rather brief and summary Question is devoted 
explicitly to it. And while it would be, I think, unfair to St Thomas to 
say that the position of this Question (I, 8) shows that he would agree 
with the majority of modern theologians in treating of omnipresence 
merely as an attribute of the God pe asides wanes eth it cannot be 
denied that this doctrine was not one of the burning questions of the 
day which attracted his greatest attention and interest. 

Apart, however, from the brevity, the equally remarkable firmness 
of St Thomas’s treatment points to a history. It is the merit of the 
volume under review to have revealed in detail the history of the 
struggle to achieve the Christian doctrine of the divine omnipresence, 
of which achievement St Thomas’s Question stands as the lapidary 
record. Behind St Thomas lies St Augustine; and behind the sain 
ment of St Augustine lies the struggle of the earlier Fathers, a struggle 
which St Augustine brought to a successful conclusion only because 
it was one in which he fully shared. 

For the early Church, indeed, the problem of omnipresence was 
the problem x Hs God. In a world where religions and religious 
philosophies jostled each other, the Fathers were preoccupied, not as 
we are, with showing that there is a God, but with his true nature, and 
above all with the true nature of his relation to the universe. As the 
author points out in an interesting passage, this concern was as great 
in the early centuries as was the concern with the fundamental revealed 
Christian truths of the Trinity and the Incarnation. But while these 
latter were thrashed out in public before the whole Church, the former 
was the subject of a rather more private debate between the theologian 
and the intellectuals of the age, sometimes even, as in the case of St 
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Augustine himself, between the mature convert Christian and the 
views of his own early pagan days. 


Now, as Fr Grabowski points out, the guiding light for the Fathers 
in this central problem was the key-doctrine of creation as they 
encountered it in Christian revelation. The presence of God in the world 
was a common notion in their period. But what distinguished the 
Christian understanding of this presence from all other ways of 
understanding it, and led to the fully developed Christian doctrine of 
the divine omnipresence, was the belief that God is present in all 
things because all things were created by him from nothing. For the 
Christian the God immanent in the world is also God transcendent. 
This type of divine presence by operation, primarily in creation but 
also in the conserving, moving and governing of all things, the author 
calls a dynamic presence. Over against this he speaks of a static presence. 
By this he means not a different kind of presence, but a different way of 
thinking of that presence, namely of thinking of God as present in his 
very substance in all things. The main part of Fr Grabowski’s admirable 
book is devoted to a closely-knit and painstakingly documented argu- 
ment to show that the See of the augustinian and traditional 
Christian doctrine of omnipresence lies in seeing this dynamic presence 
as ontologically prior to the static. God is present in his very substance 
in all things because he is in all things by his operation; and, in God, his 
operation is his substance. 

Altogether this book is a striking contribution to augustinian studies, 
fittingly published in the Saint’s sixteenth centenary year. It has one or 
two Seustdhas, although these come rarely in the pages devoted to the 
central argument. Here and there, there are signs of hasty writing, 
over-compact statements, and bad arrangement. Perhaps a more serious 
criticism is that these faults are most apparent when the author touches 
upon the doctrine of the divine inhabitation in the souls of the just. 
It is, for instance, rather surprising to have to wait till only six pages 
from the end to read: “This familiar presence of God, though inestim- 
ably more precious than the natural presence of God, was not the sub- 
ject of this work.’ One feels that an omission of such a large part of the 
teaching of the doctor gratiae on the divine omnipresence should have 
been made clear in the preface. And further, the uneasiness witnessed 
by this late admission as well as in the other passages wherein this 
point is touched on in passing, is surely due to the fact that, considering 
the interiority of St Augustine and his personal view on philosophy 
and theology (crede ut intelligas), his doctrine of the divine presence is 
so alive poe as because it flows from the experience of grace. In much a 
similar way, for us today perhaps the only manner of rehabilitating the 
doctrine of the divine omnipresence so that it becomes a vital truth 
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once more is to see it as underlying the indwelling of the Three Persons 
in the soul of the Christian who eee in and loves the God who is 
his friend. 

But perhaps Fr Grabowski will continue his researches and treat 
of St Augustine’s doctrine on this special divine indwelling in another 
book. One would the more eagerly look forward to such a completion 
of his work, inasmuch as, despite the strictures here made, at least he 
shows a novel and refreshing tendency always to speak of the individual 
indwelling in conjunction with shecdoains of the Holy Ghost as the 
soul of the whole Mystical Body of Christ. 

RONALD TorBET, 0.?. 


THE INDWELLING OF THE TRINITY. By Francis L. B. Cunningham, o.P. 
(The Priory Press, Dubuque; $7.50.) 

PROPER RELATIONS TO THE INDWELLING Divine Persons. By William 
J. Hill, o.. (The Thomist Press, Washington; $2.) 

Fr Cunningham’s book is a serious treatment of a highly contro- 
versial question: the question being not whether the Trinity dwells in 
the souls of the just, for that is a dogma of faith, but how we can reason- 
ably understand this mystery. It is a technical book using technical 
language, not one to be picked up by the devout for spiritual reading. 
Such a warning seems only fair to those who have $7.50 to spare but no 
experience of scholasticism. Fr Cunningham has done a thoroughly 
good piece of work. He has taken the sensible way of explaining texts 
of St Thomas in the light of what his predecessors thought. This is the 
only way to avoid the wrangles over me payed diverse explanations 
given by St Thomas in the Sentences and in the Summa. Roughl Fr 
Cunningham’s thesis is this: St Thomas’ answer to the ‘how’ of the 
inhabitation of the Trinity is the same in his earlier and in his later 
work, although expressed in different terms. He adopted substantially 
the thesis of the Summa fratris Alexandri, rejected politely the theory 
of St Albert by using similar expressions to be understood in our entirely 
different sense, and was probably influenced as regards procedure by 
St Bonaventure in coming to a new formulation of the same doctrine 
by the time of writing the Summa. In terms of later controversies 
Fr Cunningham’s interpretation of St Thomas is an assertion that it is 
an intentional not an ontological explanation. A review can scarcely 
suggest the quality which makes this book of 355 pages with ample 
appendices so persuasive. 

Fr Hill, in Proper Relations to the Indwelling Divine Persons, though 
covering much of the same ground, claims to deal with a different 
and subsequent question—not the ‘how’ of the indwelling, but how 
the soul is Sahel to each of the three Persons of the Trinity. This is a 
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difficult book to read, lacking clarity in exposition. Its attention is 
really focused on debates of contemporary theologians. Its conclusion 
apparently is that the soul is related to each of the divine tx wan bya 
oe a ee but the term ‘proper’ has been so watered down as to 
identical with ‘appropriated’. 
STANISLAUS PARKER, O.P. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC Docma. By Ludwig Ott, edited in 
— by James Canon Bastible, p.p. (The Mercier Press, Cork; 
30s. 

Accuracy is to be expected of a book of positive theology as it is of a 
logarithm table. Those who buy Dr Ott’s foduak a Catholic 
Dogma in its present English edition will look in vain for this quality. 
The misprints are to be counted by hundreds, and they occur precisely 
in the formulas of the faith. The canon of the Vatican Council con- 
cerning the primacy of the Roman Pontiff is so misquoted as to make 
nonsense. The errors are not only typographical, e.g. page 213, ‘Mary’ 
should read ‘Christ’, page 414, ‘baptism’ should read ‘penance’. The 
Council of Vienne appears rN, ws as that of Vienna. Authors’ 
names have as many as three guises. The use of capital letters is quite 
unaccountable. These serious faults do the author a disservice, because 
one can discern that the original book must have been very useful. 
If anything its scope is too ambitious: besides the facts of dogma and 
historical notes there is usually a compressed account of the opinions 
of theologians, and it appears that the last word has been said before 
= discussion takes place. It is to be hoped that an emended edition 

ill soon be published. 

STANISLAUS PARKER, O.P. 


DEMYTHOLOGIZING AND History. By Friedrich Gogarten. (S.C.M. 
Press; 7s. 6d.) 

The occasion of this book is a controversy among Protestant theo- 
logians in Germany arising from Bultmann’s idea of ‘demythologizing’ 
the Gospels. But in fact the book is concerned very little with the actual 
question of ‘demythologizing’ the Gospel. It is a very profound study 
of the historical character of the Christian message, which the author 
regards as the real question at issue. He starts from Luther’s conception 
of the Word of God as the living reality through which God communi- 
cates himself to man and of faith as the response of man to this living 
Word. Now this Word, in Luther’s view, is communicated through the 
Bible, but this does not mean that the Word derives its authority from 
the Bible, but on the contrary that the Bible derives its authority from 
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the Word. The Bible is not to be considered simply as a historical docu- 
ment to be judged by rational analysis, but as the witness to the Word 
of God which can only be grasped by faith. This Word is essentiall 
ahistorical message; it is a kerugma, a heralding of a divine event, whi 
took place in the life and death and resurrection of Christ. But the 
historical event cannot be separated from the divine message and judged 
by merely human standards. “The person and history of Jesus are 
present in the kerugma, present with the same historical presence as 
that with which He is present on each separate occasion both with the 
disciples and with the Church of our own day and the Church of the 
future.’ This conception of Christ as present always in the Church 
communicating himself to his disciples oseah his Word is one which 
a Catholic will have no difficulty in accepting. We should only 
differ in our conception of the precise nature of the Church and in our 
belief that the Word communicates himself primarily through the 
Church as the ‘Spirit-beoring’ community and only secondarily through 
the Bible. 

Professor Gogarten bases his view on a very profound conception 
of man as an essentially historical being, which owes much to the 
philosophy of Heidegger, but it is a pity that he finds it necessary to 
reject not merely the dualism of Descartes, but also the whole meta- 
physical system of Christian thought and to claim that ‘metaphysical 
thinking om been superseded by historical thinking’. In pm fact 
there is no difficulty in reconciling this historical conception of 
Christianity with orthodox Christian doctrine. It was already clearly 
form: lated by Origen and developed by St Augustine and so passed 
into Us: medieval tradition. Doubtless we are more definitely aware 
of this fundamentally historical character of man and of Christianity 
than before, but it is a development of doctrine, not a supercession. 


BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


THE ya Scuism. Steven Runciman. (Oxford University Press; 
218. 

Dr Steven Runciman is one of the major historians of our time and 
his present study is a vitally important contribution to our slowly 
increasing knowledge of the developments of the schism between 
Greeks and Latins. It is essentially a supplement to his three volumes 
on the Crusades and would have been Se described by the cumber- 
some title of ‘the effect of the crusading movement on the growth of 
the Eastern schism’. 

This is a subject which has never before been adequately explored, 
but Dr Runciman reaches the same conclusion as other scholars who 


are specializing on other facets of the schism. It is becoming increasingly 
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clear that the schism was a very gradual process of mutual alienation. 
Dr Runciman concludes that it is impossible to give it a fixed date. 
It has become apparent that the dentlaget of the Cerularian schism 
has been grossly over-estimated; this is now proved by Dr Runciman 
in his second and third chapters. Most important of all, Dr Runciman 
has provided fresh evidence not only for the strictly sporadic but also 
the strictly local character of the schism in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; perhaps the most permanently valuable section of his study 
is his analysis of the relationship with the Latins of the Greek clergy 
at Antioch in the kingdom of Jerusalem and in Egypt and his emphasis 
on the disastrous effects of the intrusion of Latin Patriarchs. 

The least satisfactory chapter is the first, “The Historical Background’, 
for the historical background of the schism is also the theological 
and Dr Runciman has never shown much interest in the elaborate 
technicalities of late patristic thought. He asserts that Western theolo 
ical tradition ‘tended to maintain that the Trinity was a oe 
interchangeable hypostasis’ and asserts that the Reverend George 
Every ‘goes a little far in saying that Greek theologians taught that 
each of the Persons has his own hypostasis’, He would seem to hold 
that the principle of economy was applied by Byzantine theologians 
to doctrinal error as well as to defect in rite, and can state that ‘right 
worship was really more important to the East Christians than right 
belief’. But it is right belief and right belief alone that has always been 
the touchstone of orthodoxy even if thus held to find expression 
inevitably in right worship. 

Yet even if these criticisms are admitted they cannot spoil a great 
achievement. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 


Saint Dominic DE CaLeruaca d’aprés les documents du xiiie siécle. 
Par M. H. Vicaire, o.p. (Les Editions du Cerf.) 

Of all the works on St Dominic this probably comes second only to 
the original Latin texts which form its sources. One is tempted to quote 
at length from the preface by Father Terence McDermott, Vicar 
General, 0.P., which is in i an exceilent review. He describes the 
book as ‘un ouvrage contenant les principaux documents primitifs sur saint 
Dominique et les commencements de son Ordre; tels qu’ils se présentent 
avec leur vérité objective . . . sans interpretations ni commentaires personnels. 
Les introductions et les notes ont le méme caractére.’ Would that many 
other saints might find biographers to do them the same service! 

The chief documents here used are: the Libellus de principiis ordinis 
praedicatorum by Blessed Jordan of Saxony, the ‘Legends’ of Peter 
Ferrand and Constantine of Orvieto (‘legend’ having its original mean- 
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ing of something intended to be read in the Liturgy), Bartholomew of 
Trent, Rodriguez of Cerrato, Gerard de Frachet’s Vitae Fratrum, the 
the depositions of witnesses for St Dominic’s canonization, the account 
of him by Blessed Cecilia, Dominican nun and one of his best-loved 
spiritual daughters, the description of his ways of prayer from an earl 
manuscript, the primitive Constitutions of his Order given in 
besides shorter documents such as the Bull of Canonization, papal 
documents and others concerning the Order. Each section is 

by an introduction. 

The whole work is done with scrupulous and most scholarly preci- 
sion. The Libellus is given in full, with the additions made by Humbert 
de Romans included, but in italics. Passages from other thirteenth- 
century writers amplifying any statements of Jordan’s follow each 
passage in smaller type, us making a coherent whole. The three 
coloured illustrations from the Codex Rosianum are delightful. 


Psycuomatic Patuotocy. A Short History of the Evolution of 
Medical Thought. By Pedro L. Entralgo. (Harvill Press; 12s. 6d.) 
Whilst medicine has always been soit wih naw in one way or 
another, this has not always been true of pathology, understood as 
scientific knowledge concerning disease. This is understandable because 
explanation tends to be more distant and theoretical in its attitude, and 
therefore less faithful to the make-up of the patient than the immediate 
work of the practising doctor. All the same, such practice can never 
be independent of some ‘idea’ concerning the disease of the person who 
teceives medical assistance. 

Having made this initial statement Dr Entralgo postulates a ‘psycho- 
somatic pathology’ which gives careful consideration to the psychologi- 
cal and somatic aspects of the illness as well as to the personal condition 
of the patient as a living rational individual endowed with freedom 
and inwardness, and the author emphasises that such psychosomatic 
pathology was made possible through the work of Freud. 

The conclusions of the book do not appear altogether cogent to 
me and very much open to discussion. Freud’s work seems to me in 
this context no more than a milestone on the road of the evolution of 
medical thought, and in spite of Freud and in spite of Dr Entralgo, 
‘psychosomatic pathology’ seems to me as far away as ever. Actually 
I still doubt its necessity or even possibility, if Entralgo’s own definition 
of pathology, given above, is adhered to. With Dr E. F. Caldin I 
believe that it is an error to consider science as the one great source of 
truth, an error which has become common at a time when philosophers 
and theologians have fallen into disrepute. ‘Genuine clinical medicine’ 
(I follow Dr Entralgo’s quotation of Diaz) ‘is that carried out by one 
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human person in the presence of another human person’, and it is 
certainly essential to keep always in mind the body-soul unity of man. 
This being said, I believe however that the art in medicine will always 
have to supplement scientific knowledge, and that pathology will 
ever and essentially remain somatic. So long as we are aware that 
pathology furnishes but part of the ‘explanation’, psychosomatic 
medicine will be well able to thrive with somatic pathology as one of 
its foundations. Such psychosomatic medicine (the term used in its 
full anthropological sense) is indeed not something to be hoped for in 
the future, and it is certainly not to be considered as yet another 
speciality in the making. Psychosomatic medicine is medicine itself, 
as it is and must be practised by the true family doctor at all times. 

In spite of these arguments with their conclusions, the book appears 
to me most highly commendable. It is eminently drintqmetiing 
and, as Dr E. B. Strauss says in the foreword to it, it makes fascinatin; 
reading in its brilliant outline of the evolution of medical thought. 
In this I found two points of particular interest: the history, through 
the ages, of the relationship attributed to disease and sin at various 
periods, and secondly the quotation from Plato’s Charmides. The words 

And the treatment of the Soul, my good friend, is by means of certain 

charms, and these charms are words of the right sort’, seem to me to 
shed new light on the importance of ‘the doctor’s bedside manner’ 
which it has become fashionable to ridicule in an age that does not 
any longer appreciate its importance. 

On the technical side an index and more consistency in giving dates 
and in the numbering and lettering of paragraphs would make for 
easier study of the book. These however are minor details in a book. 
which is otherwise excellently produced. 

K. F. M. 


D. H. Lawrence: Noveuist. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto and Windus; 
21s.) 

As the earlier decades of the twentieth century recede and belong 
increasingly to literary history, it is becoming obvious that D. H. 
Lawrence was one of the great English novelists. Mr E. M. Forster 
made this claim for him as early as 1930 but his opinion has been a 
minority one, and too often consideration of Lawrence’s work has 
been made an occasion for asserting the critic’s moral or technical 
superiority. A gifted English regional writer, producing one fine novel, 
Sons and Lovers, and then assuming the mantle of prophet and lapsin: 
into incoherence and boredom and dealing with themes which invited 
the attention of Bow Street—it is a depressing reputation and it will 
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need all the strength of Dr Leavis’ new book to combat it. The great 
merit of D. H. Lawrence, Novelist is that, almost for the first time, 
it shows us how Lawrence should be read; what, in fact, is there in 
in the novels. In spite of the personal note that sounds throughout this 
book there is an intentness in the critical approach, reflected, to quote 
arecent critic, in the ‘anxious precisions’ of the style, which makes most 
novel criticism appear jejune and remote from its subject. 

Dr Leavis’ claim for Lawrence—‘a major novelist of the English 
tradition’-—is based on an examination of The Rainbow, Women in 
Love and the Tales. He is concerned to stress that he is not attempting 
to write a comprehensive study of Lawrence but rather to show why 
Lawrence should be worth reading today. The heart of the book lies 
in the analyses of the short story “The Daughters of the Vicar’, The 
Rainbow and Women in Love. Apart from their value as Lawrence- 
commentary, these analyses seem to me admirable essays in the business 
of novel criticism, and in particular pages 75-93 should surely become 
a ‘locus classicus’ of the critic’s art. 

Few things are more impressive in this book than the way in which 
Dr Leavis refuses to abstract ‘a message’ from Lawrence, how continu- 
ally successful he is in substantiating his dictum that Lawrence matters 
ay because he was an artist. Nevertheless perhaps one might conclude 
a review in a journal such as this by saying that it is precisely because 
of Dr Leavis’ rigorous exclusion of extra-literary considerations that he 
is able to show the way in which such a quotation as the following 
(taken from Lawrence’s ‘Apropos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover’) is implicit 
in the art. 

‘Perhaps the greatest contribution to the social life of man made by 

Christianity is—marriage. Christianity brought marriage into the 

world: marriage as we know it. Christianity established the little 

autonomy of the family within the greater rule of the State. Christi- 
anity made marriage in some respects inviolate, not to be violated 
by the State. It is marriage, perhaps, that has given man the best of 
his freedom, given him his little kingdom of his own within the 
big kingdom of the State, given him his foothold of independence 
on which to stand and resist an unjust State. Man and wife, a king 
and queen with one or two subjects, a few square yards of territory 
of their own: this, really, is marriage. It is a true freedom because 
it is a true fulfilment, for man, woman and children.’ 

Criticism of the range and quality in D. H. Lawrence: Novelist is clearly 

a great deal more than literary, and it ought to become ‘necessary 

reading’ for anyone seeking to understand the spiritual malaise of our 


time. 
IAN GREGOR 
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SOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


HOLY BIBLE, translated from the Latin Vulgate in 
the light of the Hebrew and Greek Originals, by Ronald 
Knox (Burns and Oates, 30s.) now appears in a definitive 
single-volume edition. Its publication marks an achievement of the 
first importance, for Mgr Knox’s translation has already estab- 
lished itself as a noble version which has opened the sacred text 
to thousands who were untouched by the existing English Bibles. 
Now finally authorized for public use by the Hierarchy of 
England and Wales, the Knox Bible takes its place as a monu- 
mental part of the Catholic, as well as of the English, tradition. 
The new edition takes into account many suggestions of verbal 
modification, but the translation of course remains substantially 
as we have already grown to know it. It is unquestionably the 
work of one man, bearing as it must the mark of his taste and 
indeed of his limitations. That is as it should be, and speculation 
as to how far its style may seem congenial a hundred years from 
now is profitless. We must be grateful that the scholarship and 
devotion of Mgr Knox have been so untiringly employed in 
producing for our own time a version that is fresh and living and 
easily understood. Its presentation by the Cambridge University 
Press is admirable in ni Legibility is successfully preserved 
despite double columns and numerous footnotes, and some 
thirteen hundred pages are happily contained in a book of 
manageable size and weight. This will be an essential book for 
Christmas and indeed for many years to come. 


St Prus X, a Pictorial Biography by Leonard von Matt and 
Nello Vian, translated from the German by Sebastian Bullough, 
o.p. (Longmans; 30s.), provides a wonderful collection of 150 
photographs to illustrate the life and times of the recently canon- 
ized Pope. The selection and. quality of the pp is of 
quite unusual excellence: as well as records of great ceremonial 
occasions there are intimate pictures of the Pope’s family and of 
his personal possessions; “background” illustrations of his child- 
hood’s countryside near Riese and of the seminary he attended at 
Padua are as significant to his story as is the final splendour of his 
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CARDINAL BERNARD GnriFFIN is the subject of a biography by 
Michael de la Bedoyere (Rockcliff; 12s. 6d.) It is never easy to 
write of a public figure who is still in middle life, and in the case 
of Cardinal Griffin grave illness has cast such a shadow over his 
work that the biographer’s task is made even harder. But Count 
de la Bedoyere has provided a readable and intimate picture of the 
Cardinal, revealing most properly the strong spiritual resources 
that have made it possible for him to face physical suffering with 
such fortitude. Here are recalled the main aspects of his career, 
from his days in Birmingham, with their record of indefatigable 
work, to the immense responsibilities of Westminster. The life is 
illustrated by forty-four excellent (and largely unpublisired) 
photographs which indicate the variety and devotion of his work. 


Sr Bernapette, by Henry Petitot, o.p. (Mercier Press, 3s. 6d.), 
is an engaging life of the saint of Lourdes, written with a real 
understanding of the psychology of Bernadette, too often 
presented as simply an ignorant peasant-girl who was caught 
up in the astounding events of the Grotto. Father Petitot traces 
her spiritual growth, her struggle with herself, which made of her 
a saint. “What encourages us most in Bernadette is that, through- 
out her life . . . she had, without the aid of revelations, ecstasies 
ot special graces, relying only on the support of the cross, to 
climb with slow steps the painful path to Calvary.’ 


FuRNITURE IN RomaN Barirain, by Joan Liversidge (Tiranti, 
10s. 6d.) might seem at first a highly technical work, of interest 
alone to the archaeologist. But sixty-nine photographs of remains 
of Roman furniture or of illustrations of it on sarcophagi or 
tombstones, interpreted in a long introductory essay, provide a 
vivid picture of the social life of the Romans, so usually thought 
of in terms of military or monumental grandeur. As Professor 
J. M. C. Toynbee remarks in a preface, ‘Roman villas will no 
longer be empty shells, now that Miss Liversidge has equipped 
them with couches, chairs, tripods, tables, cushions, mattresses, 
and other items of furnishing, for all of which she has chapter and 


verse’. 


Tue Herper Art Serigs (6s. 6d. each volume) has recently been 
enriched by five new titles: The Seasons, Emblems of Love, The 
Saints, The Holy Trinity and St Peter. Each volume has a short 
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introduction and some twenty-five plates, some in colour. 
What is notable about this excellent series is the intelligence of 
its arrangement, so that a single theme is illustrated from many 
angles—often unfamiliar ones. Thus the volume on Saints has 
scarcely one obvious picture: here are Botticelli’s St Thomas 
Aquinas, several mosaics and stone carvings, and details of hands 
from paintings by El Greco and Botticelli. Again, Emblems of Love 
provides an original treatment of the idea that ‘loving and givi 
go hand in hand’, and the illustrations of this subtle theme 
include an Egyptian relief of a bearer of sacrifice, a ‘serving 
woman’ by Tintoretto and ‘Mary fainting’ by Roger van der 
Weyden. The Seasons is particularly rich in unusual examples of 
a familiar theme: here are paintings by Pieter Brueghel, Jan Steen, 
Monet, and the Grimani Breviary. This Christmas can scarcely 
see more suitable or more reasonably priced books for gifts. 


THe OxrorD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA is now completed with 
the publication of Volume XI, The Home (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. London: Cumberlege; 30s.). This volume is ‘about 
sex.agt homes and home life: how people live, dress, eat, and 

ring up their children’. Five hundred pages of double columns, 
with an immense number of illustrations, provide a thorough 
guide to subjects so diverse as Allergic Diseases, Crochet, Nutri- 
tion, and Walking-Sticks. As usual in this encyclopaedia, there is 
no attempt at ‘writing down’ to the alleged levels of juvenile 
intelligence, but the contributors have none the less realized the 
importance of clear descriptive writing: facts are always foremost. 
It should be explained that the ‘juniors’ for whom the encyclo- 
paedia is intended are presumably senior grammar school 
children. Such articles as those on ‘Family Welfare Services’ and 
‘Reproductive System’ require some consideration by Catholic 
parents before giving them to their children to read. The encyclo- 
paedia is objective in the few judgments it makes, but its choice of 
subject and emphasis in treatment naturally enough reflect the 
intellectual climate of our time. With these reservations, which 
plainly have to be made about most books nowadays, this latest 
volume of the Junior Encyclopaedia provides an interestingly 
written and brilliantly illustrated introduction to the fundamental 
human society. It is perhaps a matter for gratitude that it is still 
thought to deserve a whole volume to itself. 
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